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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 














Gentlemen: 


phone. 





Linguaphone Institute 
44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 


Please send me, absolutely free, your 
illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 
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Address ..... 


City and State 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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LiEvTENANT Liupmita PavLicHENKO is 
the heroic Soviet markswoman now in 
this country as a representative of Soviet 
youth. For her extraordinary services 
which included picking off 309 Nazis she 
was awarded the Order of Lenin. 


Cart. Sercer N. Kournakorr, our 
regular military analyst, is author of the 
year’s outstanding book on the Red Army, 
“Russia’s Fighting Forces.” Captain 
Kournakoff is a retired cavalry officer of 
the former Russian Imperial Army, who 
has followed closely Soviet military de- 
velopments. 


Atspert Ruys WIt.iaMs, author and 
lecturer, has written many books on the 
Soviet Union, including “The Russian 
Land,” “The Soviets,” “Through the Rus- 
sian Revolution,” “Lenin, The Man and 
His Work.” He is now at work on a new 
book scheduled for Fall publication, to be 
called “The Russians—The Land, The 
People, And How They Fight.” The 
book presents all aspects of Soviet life 
and how the Soviet institutions are meet- 
ing the tests of war. 


KonsTanTINn Simonov is winner of a 
Stalin prize in literature. His play, “The 
Russians,” now being performed through- 
out the USSR is being sought for produc- 
tion in this country. Simonov is a poet 
and front line war correspondent as well 


as a dramatist. He has been referred to 
as the Kipling of this war. In addition to 
volumes of poetry Simonov is the author 
of another play “A Fellow from Our 
Town” and a book of war correspondence, 
“Black Sea to Barents Sea.” 


Emit LEnGyYEL is a writer of Hungarian 
descent who became a citizen of this coun- 
try in 1927. Continuing a literary and 
journalistic career, begun in Budapest and 
Vienna, he contributed to _ leading 
American magazines and served as cor- 
respondent for important European 
journals. His books include “Turkey,” 
“Dakar,” “Hitler,” “The New Deal in 
Europe,” “Millions of Dictators,” etc. 
His forthcoming book, to be published 
this Fall, is “Siberia,” where, as a prisoner 
during the first World War, he spent 
twenty months. 


H. Fexrx Kraus is an artist and writer 
on art. His work has been exhibited in 
Vienna, Geneva, Rome, Brussels and New 
York. He was on the editorial staff of 
an art magazine in Amsterdam and has 
contributed to European and American 
journals. 


Viapimir Opintsov is a Soviet portrait 
painter who has been sketching Red Army 
men at the front. His article was written 
in response to a broadcast on Soviet cul- 
ture made by Rockwell Kent. 
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The Book of 


American 
Soviet 
Friendship 


N a few weeks, on November 
7, the Soviet people will be 
celebrating their 25th anniver- 
sary. On that historic occasion, 
marking the first quarter century 
of the Soviet nation, their 
friends throughout the world, as- 
sociated with them in the strug- 
gle against fascism will join in 
tributes to their great ally. 
You, too, can have a part in 
this great and historic anni- 
versary. 


As a token of the friendship 
of the American people the 
American Council on Soviet 
Relations is assembling a great 
Book of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. This book is to contain the 
signatures of more than a million 
Americans and is to be presented 
to the Soviet people. 


In the name of our readers we 
have pledged our full support to 
this timely and heartening dem- 
onstration of solidarity with our 
heroic ally. We are confident 
that you, personally, will help us 
make good on our pledge. 


Fill out the form below. You 
will receive a folder containing a 
page for signatures, which you 
can take to your neighbors and 
friends for their signatures. 


Thus you and your friends 
will participate in a great, vital 
and far-reaching testimony of 
unity and friendship with our 
fighting ally. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 

I shall be glad to receive the signature folder 
for the Book of American-Soviet Friendship. 


Name 


Address 





STALINGRAD 


Each wall is sunken to a rubble heap; 

Your air is sulphur and your streets are stains; 
Your night knows neither peaceful dark nor sleep; 
Your sky is deadly with their thousand planes. 


The pounded earth and stone recoil and quake; 
Nothing is there that stands erect and whole 

But what the bomb and bullet cannot break, 
Your unconquerable people, your Soviet soul! 


Isidor Schneider 
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No Road Back from Stalingrad 


is becoming increasingly hard for the American peo- 

ple to understand why it is that we must still hold back 
while our brave Russian allies are doing almost all the 
fighting and perishing by the thousands daily in our com- 
mon cause. Stalingrad means fully as much to us as it does 
to them. From Moscow Wendell Willkie, President 
Roosevelt’s special emissary, reports: 


The second front has become almost a symbol for the 
Russian people of the kind of aid they feel they are en- 
titled to receive from Great Britain and America. They 
appreciate the aid and materials they are receiving now, but 
they think them inadequate. ‘They think they are carry- 
ing the brunt of this war, which they consider to be as 
much America’s and Great Britain’s war as their own. 

I was asked about the second front fifty times daily. In 
my judgment Stalingrad is as much a British and American 
front as Russian, because the war is global in nature. All 
fronts belong to all allies and no nation can afford to be- 
come individually self-protective. 


The miracle of the defense of Stalingrad fills us with 
awe and reverence. In a war whose battles already have 
exceeded in scale and ferocity and loss of life anything 
that history can record, the news dispatches are daily 
bringing us accounts of still bloodier and more savage 
conflicts. Many days ago it seemed that the outnumbered 
armies and people defending Stalingrad must have reached 
the uttermost limit of human endurance. Daily, hourly, 
as Stalingrad has withstood the concentrated impact of 
killer von Bock’s mechanized divisions, with ever new 
reserves being poured in relentlessly and prodigally, with 
the bulk of the Nazi air force pounding at it ceaselessly, 
we have had every reason to expect the city’s fall. But the 
magnificent Soviet people, fighting alone, with no allies to 
help them in the field, no planes sent over to aid them, 
no diversion anywhere to relieve the pressure on them, daily 
and hourly draw on new reserves of strength and courage, 
fighting on, counter-attacking, with a sublime ardor and 
heroism which no words in our language seem big enough 
to describe. For them there is no road back from Stalin- 
grad. They fight to the end. As we write these words of 
admiration and tribute we are also filled with shame. For 
words of praise sound increasingly hollow as long as we 
are not with our allies on the field of battle fighting for 
our own freedom. 

And as if this phenomenal defense of Stalingrad were 
not enough, the Red Armies mount new offensives of their 
own elsewhere along the 2,000 mile battle line, steadily 
pushing back the Germans around Leningrad, Rzhev, 
Voronezh. Soviet planes, so sorely needed on their own 
front, are sent out to bomb Europe from the East, as the 
RAF and our own Flying Fortresses attack from the 
West. 

But the Allies still hesitate. 


The Second Front Still the Most 
Urgent Task 


HATEVER the exact decisions made at the Roose- 

velt-Molotov-Churchill conferences and at the later 
Anglo-American conferences relative to the announced 
agreement on “the urgent tasks of opening a Second Front 
in Europe in 1942,” the Soviet people and their leaders 
certainly have had every reason to count on an invasion of 
the continent by their allies before the end of this year. 
The extent to which the Soviet people count on us was 
stressed by W. Averell Harriman, President Roosevelt’s 
personal representative at the Stalin-Churchill conferences 
in Moscow, when he reported on his trip at a Russian 
War Relief Dinner in New York on September 9. Mr. 
Harriman said: 


As last year, I found today everywhere evidence of the 
same determination among the Russian people and their 
leaders to fight on regardless of the loss of life, regardless 
of sacrifice and suffering. And, in spite of the present odds 
against them, I found a grim confidence in the ultimate out- 
come—victory and destruction of the Nazi invaders. The 
Russians are determined to fight to the finish. They ask 
and give no quarter—it is either death to the invader or 
death to themselves. 

This unshaken confidence is based on two fundamental 
things: confidence in themselves—confidence in their de- 
termination to fight on, in their resources of man power to 
fight and to produce weapons, in the unconquerable vast- 
ness of their country—and finally, their faith in their allies, 
and particularly in the United States—in us. Their hope 
springs from us. 

And so, wherever the line may be as a result of their 
offensive actions or of their being driven back, we will find 
them fighting with indomitable will. They will fight on 
alone with their own resources if need be, but they will 
fight on with even more strength and courage if we give 
effective aid. They feel sure that at some time—early, they 
hope—we will be fighting the Germans on another front 
and we will thus divert some of the weight of the German 
striking power... . 

And so the Russian people look to us in their supreme 
moment of trial. Our task is clear—maximum effort at all 
sacrifice to give them in every way quick and increasing 
material aid, and also continued assurance that their faith 
in us is well founded. What we Americans send them not 
only strengthens their power to fight, but it gives them 
visible proof that the people of the United States are with 
them in this war. It is a pledge that we are fighting with 
them to the ultimate victory—a pledge that we will redeem. 


The Soviet people have had every reason to count on our 
direct aid on a European field of battle not alone because 
of the enormity of their own sacrifices for the cause of the 
United Nations, not alone because of their own desperate 
need for relief from the overwhelming weight of the bulk 
of the Nazi military machine, but because it is as clear as 
daylight that this course offers the Allies their only chance 
of salvation. For the sake of America and England as 
well as the USSR Hitler must be prevented from reach- 
ing the oil of Baku and the Middle East and a possible 
junction with the Japanese in India. For our own salva- 
tion we must strike now, while Hitler is fully involved 
in the East and the West is denuded of troops, while the 
Red Army is strong and intact and can coordinate their 
actions with ours. If we wait too long Hitler will be in a 
position to hold the Red Armies with but a few divisions 
and send the rest to the Middle East or Europe. 

We cannot afford to sit back and count on winter as 
an ally. As Ambassador Litvinov remarked recently, “War 
knows no seasons.” Remember that Hitler’s offensive 








continued into December last year. Remember that con- 
ditions in the south of Russia, except for the Caucasus 
Mountain passes, are not as severe as in the north where 
the Nazi armies met disaster last year. Remember too 
that in the last four months the Soviet armies have wiped 
out (i.e, destroyed seventy per cent of the effectives of) 
seventy-three of Hitler’s divisions, and that he will need 
time to replace them. 

Are we to make Hitler a present of the precious time 
the Red Army has already gained for us—simply give it 
away to him to use in replacing those lést divisions? 

The New York Post placed the matter squarely in its 
editorial on September 18th when it said that the question 
involved in the opening of a Second Front is nothing 


less than whether we win the war or fail to win it. - 


Urging that this requires first the immediate formation of 
a Supreme War Council and second that we begin at 
once to press against the continent of Europe, and warning 
of the dangers of delay, the Post declared: 


We point out that the defense of Stalingrad had, from 
the beginning, less prospect of success than a second front, 
was costlier and bloodier, but was undertaken by the: Rus- 
sians anyhow; that the same type of military caution that 
has been shown in the West would have led the Russians to 
surrender Leningrad a year ago; that the great victories of 
this war have been won by Russians and Chinese who have 
fought without demanding a guaranteed success before 
commencing operations. If the second front is a desperate 
enterprise, that is because we are engaged in a desperate 
war; the war will not become easier, but (if Russia falls) 
a hundredfold harder; and the only way to cut the ultimate 
cost is to seize the present initiative. Russia asks us to do 
nothing in Europe any harder than what she is doing in 
the Caucasus. 


Military Authorities Need the 
People’s Support 


E are asked to place our trust in the military au- 

thorities. But military authorities have been wrong 
before, with what tragic results we know too well today. 
They were wrong about the strength of the German Army. 
They were wrong about the strength of the Red Army. 
They were wrong about France and her power of re- 
sistance. They were wrong about Pearl Harbor. Must we 
place our reliance on them completely now, as we have so 
often in the past, only to find out a few months from now 
that they were mistaken as tragically as before? 

Besides, the military authorities differ among .them- 
selves. In the absence of a unified Supreme Command for 
the Allies; in the absence of a clear and unmistakable 
line of policy on the part of the United Nations, are the 
people to keep silent, leaving the public discussion of these 
questions on which man’s fate today depends to the de- 
featists and appeasers and fainthearts—all that dangerous 
crew who so loudly oppose a Second Front now? 

We know that among the military authorities there 
are many who today urge the immediate opening of a 
Second Front. Major General Clark, Commander of the 
U. S. Army Ground Forces in the European Theater, 
said recently: ““We are over here to take the offensive... . 
the sooner the better as far as we are concerned.” Lieu- 
tenant General Stilwell, Commander of the United States 
forces in the Far East, said “All depends on a Second 
Front in Europe.” Lieutenant General McNaughton, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Canadian forces in Britain, who 
in public statements day in and day out has urged a 
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Second Front, says: ‘Allied armies will have to cross 
the Channel in order to win the war.” And we are not 
forgetting that President Roosevelt, our own Commander- 
in-Chief, subscribed to an agreement with Churchill and 
Molotov on the opening of a Second Front in 1942. 

The Soviet leaders and people have surely earned the 
right to attention as military experts. The rank and file of 
the American army who know more about the methods 
and requirements of modern warfare than some of the 
old-time, traditional officers must be listened to when they 
ask “When do we fight?” because it is on their readiness, 
their will and determination and courage, that the success 
of the undertaking in the last analysis depends. 

Are we not to listen to experts such as these? Are we 
not to choose among all the contradictory voices we hear 
those which to us seem the strongest, the wisest, the most 
dependable? 

When our last issue went to press, Churchill had just 
returned from his visit to Moscow. The great test raid 
on Dieppe had taken place. We felt that these things must 
be an indication that the die had been cast, that the Second 
Front would soon be a reality. We did not reckon with the 
strength still retained by the appeaser and defeatist forces 
who have interfered with that total mobilization of the 
people’s will and resources essential to the successful carry- 
ing through of the Second Front. 

However great our impatience, our sense of frustration 
and shame, we must not permit this to play into Hitler’s 
hands by letting it weaken our own resolve and create di- 
visions among ourselves, which he most of all desires. We 
must not for a moment relax our efforts to speed up the 
opening of the Second Front, which is part of the official 
strategy of the Allied conduct of the war. Our own fight 
against the appeasers and defeatists, against all those who 
council delay, against all those who try to undermine con- 
fidence in our Soviet ally (or build too great a confidence 
in her military powers) and against those who try to sow 
dissension among the United Nations, is almost as im- 
portant an element in the launching of the Second Front 
as the military preparations. All of us together share the 
responsibility for the delay. All of us together must muster 
new strength to support its speedy realization. 


More Production, More Sacrifices 
From Us All 


N order to follow through successfully a land invasion 

of the continent, the question of production of more 
and more arms and equipment for our allies already in the 
fighting line and our own men overseas is of decisive im- 
portance. It is gratifying to know from the President’s 
September 14 report to Congress on Lend-Lease operations 
that deliveries to the fighting fronts have been growing 
and that 35 per cent of such exports are now going to the 
Russians who, in the President’s own words “are killing 
more Nazis and destroying more airplanes and tanks than 
are being smashed on any other front.” But our help is 
still not enough, and President Roosevelt has called on 
the American people for still greater efforts. In trans- 
mitting his report to Congress the President said: 


Deliveries of lend-lease supplies, which have been grow- 
ing, will have to grow much larger still. We and the other 
United Nations need all the weapons that all of us can pro- 
duce and all the men that all of us can muster. In relation 
to their available resources Britain and Russia have up to 
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now produced more weapons than we have. And they are 
continuing to produce to the limit, in spite of the fact that 
Russia is a battlefield and Britain an offensive base. So far 
the United States has little more than passed the halfway 
mark towards maximum possible war production. Not until 
we have reached the maximum—and we can do this only by 
stripping our civilian economy to the bone—can our fighting 
men and those of our allies be assured of the vastly greater 
quantities of weapons required to turn the tide. Not until 
then can the United Nations march forward together to 
certain victory. 
Thus in this sphere, too, we must give our Commander- 

in-Chief full support. Still greater efforts are needed on 

the production line itself, and far, far greater sacrifices 


from the civilian population than any of us have vet made. 


“We Must Support Russia With Everything 
We Have”—Thomas W. Lamont 


HOMAS W. LAMONT has performed a vitally 

important service for American-Soviet relations and 
for the whole war effort in his letter published in the New 
York Times for September 20 urging an end to attacks 
on the domestic policies of Russia—‘‘our great friend and 
ally.” This strong statement by the chairman of J, P. 
Morgan & Co., is a significant indication of the profound 
change that is taking place in American public opinion 
regarding the Soviet Union, and of the increasing aware- 
ness on the part of leading financiers and industrialists that 
America’s national interests are ill-served by the anti- 
Sovietism that still persists in some circles. 

Mr. Lamont points out that our present alliance with 
Russia is no accident but has roots in historical tradition, 
marking the third time in the last 150 years that “Russia 
has joined with Great Britain to preserve Europe from 
subjugation by a dictator.” He points to the cultural tra- 
ditions that have established the Russian people as one of 
the most gifted the world has ever seen. “When we 
Americans ally ourselves with Russia today against the 
ferocious onslaught of Hitler . . . we are at the same time 
taking a part in the preservation of a great people, whose 
contributions to Western civilization already made are 
rich with promise of the future.” 

Mr. Lamont reminds critics of the Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact that our own skirts are not clean, declaring 
“Today, as we now look back, it is clear that Russia, like 
England, had to play for time to prepare herself to fight 
those stupendous battles of this last year against the inevit- 
able invader, Hitler.” 

Flaying the ‘“Jeremiahs’ who seem to wish us to fight 
against Russia rather than with her, Mr. Lamont says: 
‘They fail to realize that on all major counts the Nazis 
constitute the one urgent menace to the survival of the 
standards that they hold dear.” 

Calling for the closest cooperation among the Big Four 
—the United States, Britain, Russia and China—as vital to 
the life of the world and for “support of Russia with every- 
thing we have,” Mr. Lamont concludes: 


So, for my part, I look with regret upon the censorious- 
ness which, at this crisis in our national history, leads any 
of us to attack Russia because of the domestic policies of 
our great friend and ally. Let us mind our own business; 
let us mind our own politics, our own economics, and our 
own religion. Let us be friends with our friends and do 
our fighting against our enemies. From June, 1941, all 
through that grim year, through all 1942, to date another 
grim year, Russia has borne the heat and burden of the 
bloody battle on land... . 
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These three Soviet seamen, now visiting this country, brought their 

ship, set afire by Nazi raiders, safely to port. They each received 

the Order of Lenin and the title Hero of the Soviet Union. Left to 

right: First Class Seaman Boris Akozenck, Captain Ivan Afanasiev, 
and First Mate Konstantin Petrovsky. 


I have spoken of that vast struggle being waged today 
on the banks of the Volga River. There, like the British 
during the terrible air raids on London in 1940... , the 
Russians are rising above themselves. The heart and the 
courage of the common citizen are there showing a resist- 
ance far beyond the power of mere machines of war. The 
only possible tribute that we can pay her is to do everything 
in our power to relieve her agony. And it is by that course 
that we strengthen the resistance that will lessen the pres- 
sure on ourselves. 


Noted Writers Call for Second Front 


CANVASS of writers on this question conducted by 

the League of American Writers has revealed a pow- 
erful sentiment for the immediate opening of the Second 
Front. Among the more than 500 writers endorsing it 
were some of the most distinguished figures in literary 
America. The impressive list includes: 


Robert Hillyer (Pulitzer Prize poet), Julia Peterkin 
(Pulitzer Prize novelist), Maud Howe Elliott (Pulitzer 
Prize biographer), Lion Feuchtwanger, Mary Ellen Chase, 
Matthew Josephson (Guggenheim Fellow), Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Lillian Hellman, Theodore Dreiser, Alfred 
Kreymborg (President of the Poetry Society of America), 
Countee Cullen, August Derleth, Countess Felicia Gizycka, 
Arno Bontemps, (noted Negro writer), Prof. Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, John Selby (winner All Nations Contest 
for Novels), Howard Fast, Sidney Greenbie, Prof. Pitirim 
A. Sorokin (former member of the Kerensky Government), 
Vicki Baum, Albert Edward Wiggam, Olin Downes, 
Edna Worthley Underwood (Silver Medal, France, 1937), 
Walter D. Edmonds, Prof. Robert H. Lowie, (anthropolo- 
gist), Hugh Lofting (Newberry Prize), Jesse Stuart (Gug- 
genheim Fellow), Gertrude Diamant (September 1942 
Book-of-the-Month Club author), David Pinski, F. O. 
Matthiesen, Dr. Ambrose Donini (Dante Prize, Harvard), 
Edward Lasker, Zora Neale Hurston. 


The following letter was sent to President Roosevelt by 
the National Board of the League of American Writers: 


Dear Mr. President: 


We have the honor to transmit to you the names of 
495 writers who have authorized the League of American 
Writers to make known that they support your Second 
Front policy and urge the opening of that Second Front 
now. 

We also take this occasion to assure you again, as we 
did the day after the attack on Pearl Harbor, of our de- 
termination to serve our country and our Commander-in- 
Chief in whatever way possible. We felt then and we feel 
now that writers have certain special contributions to 
make to the war effort, but at the same time, we are 
thoroughly prepared and even eager to serve our country 
on the field of battle as well as in our capacities as moulders 
of opinion. Many of our members and officers are already 
in the armed services, and more are going in every week. 
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Lieutenant Liudmila 
Pavlichenko to the 
American People 


HESE simple, strong words of 

Liudmila Pavlichenko bring home 
to us in America the epic struggle that 
our great Russian allies are waging for 
us today. I wish you could hear them in 
Lieutenant Pavlichenko’s own ringing 
voice. | wish you could see that beau- 
tiful face with its warm brown eyes 
that glow with such love when she 
talks of her comrades that have fallen 
before Odessa and Sevastopol, that 
burn with such hatred when she talks 
about our enemies and their beastly 
deeds. 1 wish you could see that sturdy, 
valiant figure—a figure that has been 
a shield to us. This girl has stood alone, 
in deadly danger, day after day from 
dawn till after dark, picking off our 
enemies—309 of them. Four times she 
has felt in her own flesh the steel of 
our enemy. Her wounds only stiffen 
her will. 1 wish you could feel the 
warm clasp of that firm hand whose 
unerring aim has meant so much to 
us. | wish you could see what hap- 
pens when she pronounces the word 
“Fritz.” Her whole being is filled with 
outrage against the monstrous crimes 
she has seen committed, and with the 
determination that unites her country- 
men today in the flaming purpose to 
wipe the horrors that Hitlerism has 
brought on humanity forever from the 
earth. 

Liudmila Pavlichenko knows that 
her visit here is a contribution to the 
winning of the war. But she does not 
feel very quod about being safe and 
comfortable over here while her com- 
rales keep on figSfing. And I am 
afraid she does not feel very good about 
our part in the war. She knows it ts 
our war. She knows that the heroic 
defenders of Stalingrad are fighting 
for us as well as for themselves, that 
their defeats are our defeats, their vic- 
tories our victories. But she is not sure 
we know this. We must help to make 
her visit here worth while—these 
precious weeks she is spending away 
from the fighting front where she feels 
that she should be. We can do that 
first and foremost by multiplying 
a hundredfold our efforts toward 


the immediate opening of a Sec- 
ond Front—the only way we can 
discharge our debt to our allies, 
to ourselves, to the future. We can 
do it, each one of us, by multiplying 
a hundredfold our efforts in whatever 
sphere of work we are making our 
contribution to the war. Not many 
of us are called upon for as difficult a 
task as Liudmila Pavlichenko’s. Let us 
dedicate ourselves to winning the war 
as wholly as she and her people have 
done. 

We salute you, Liudmila Pavli- 
chenko, for all that you have done 
and will do in our common cause. 
The strength and inspiration we draw 
from your presence among us will help 
each one of us to be a better fighter 
against the enemies of mankind. Your 
visit here, with your fellow-heroes, 
Lieutenant Pchelintsev and Lieutenant 
Krasavchenko, is a new link in the 
friendship between our two countries 
which is so essential to winning the 
war and building an enduring peace. 
To your victory—and ours! 

Jessica SMITH 


OU ask me first of all to say some- 

thing about the urgency of the 
Second Front. Of course there is noth- 
ing more important. The opening of 
a Second Front is the only way we can 
be sure of a speedy victory over the 
enemy who threatens the freedom not 
only of my country, but of America, 
England, China—all the United Na- 
tions. There is much tzlk about a 
Second Front. Our people are still 
hoping and counting on it—but they 
are wondering when the talk will be 
translated into action. 

One thing must be clearly under- 
stood. We urge a Second Front not 
because we are weak, not because we 
lack confidence in our own strength, 
but because we want to bring this 
bloody war to an end more quickly. 
Think of how much blood has been 
shed, how much destruction and horror 
has been spread, how much cruelty and 
torture inflicted on innocent people— 
on old people and children. The sooner 





the monster fascism can be destroyed, 
the less blood will be shed—and that 
means your blood as well as ours. 

Every day that passes without a 
Second Front increases the danger to 
you, increases the cost you will have 
to pay later for the defeat of Hitler- 
ism. Remember that right now nine- 
tenths of all the armies of Hitler are 
engaged in our country—and not only 
the German armies. Hitler gathers his 
troops from all of Europe—from Hun- 
gary, Denmark, Italy, Rumania, Fin- 
land. Now, before our armies are 
further weakened, is the time to strike 
in Europe. 

Stalingrad is a vital point for us— 
and for you. I know our people are 
fighting and will keep on fighting as 
they did before Odessa, before Sevas- 
topol, before Leningrad. Do not for- 
get what each day of fighting means 
to our common cause. All the roads to 
all these cities were heaped with Ger- 
man corpses—the dead and the dying. 
The Germans do not rescue their 
wounded quickly from the battlefield, 
as we do. They advance over the bod- 
ies of their own wounded. It is that 
way at Stalingrad. It is important to 
you in America that we are killing 
so many of the enemy. Yes—we shall 
keep right on. But do not expect mira- 
cles of us. Our people are dying by 
the thousands too. The blow from the 
West must be coordinated with ours 
without any delay. Of course we have 
received help from your people, war 
supplies and medicines, for which we 
are very grateful. But the scale of the 
battles that are going on is very great— 
history has never seen anything to com- 
pare with them. And the help we have 
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received from outside is not enough. 
It is not only technical and material 
help that is important today. We need 
the help of people—of the armies of 
our allies fighting in the field. 

I can’t help feeling that the Ameri- 
can people are still too indifferent to 
the war and what it really means. | 
do not believe the American people 
as a whole entirely understand what 
war is like. Most of you so far only 
feel it as an _ inconvenience—doing 
without gasoline, being a little lim- 
ited in the amount of sugar you use. 
You do not know what it is to have 
bombs falling all around you. You do 
not know what it is to see babies mur- 
dered, women and girls ravished by the 
Hitlerite beasts, You do not know what 
it is to find the charred bodies of your 
own comrades burned and tortured be- 
yond recognition, to see rows of brave, 
fine people—people you knew—hanging 
along the roadside. You do not know 
what it is to walk into a home for old 
people won back from the Germans, as 
I did on the Sovkhoz Ilyichka, near 
Odessa. It was early morning, and the 
sun was just rising, and we went in 
to set the people there free. But what 
we found were the bodies of 108 old 
people, shot and tertured, slashed to 
pieces, blown up by grenades... . 
108 people, all of them old and ill. 
And so depraved are those Hitlerites 
that the old women had all been raped. 
Things like this could sometime hap- 
pen to you if Hitler wins more victor- 
ies, 

And yet so many Americans still 
think of the war as something going 
on somewhere a long way off, where 
Russians and Germans are fighting 
each other. But we fight for your 
freedom too, we fight for the freedom 
of all the countries of Europe, of all 
the United Nations. And we are fight- 
ing alone. 

Some people with whom I have 
talked seem to think the ocean is an 
obstacle of some kind. I think it is 
like a road—like your good American 
asphalt roads—perhaps better. You can 
go under it as well as over it. Look 
at all the submarines Hitler has sent 
to your shores. You have the great 
stretches of the ocean itself, you have 
the air above it to fly through, and the 
undersea passageway. I think you have 
a broad highway to a Second Front 
in Europe. 

We have always admired you Ameri- 
cans for your great fighting qualities. 
You fought gloriously for freedom in 
your Revolution and Civil War. It is 
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good to have such fighting traditions. 
But we feel that now also you must 
wish to fight for freedom as you fought 
in the past. Hitler threatens not only the 
USSR, he threatens you. I read your 
papers, and I do not see anything writ- 
ten there about the great danger to 
your country. It is all about the dan- 
ger to Stalingrad. But that is your 
danger, too. How can we make the 
American people understand? It is not 
enough to write and talk—cry out at 
the top of your voice, tell about those 
children and old people, the millions 
of Hitler’s victims and what they have 
suffered. 

And you must learn to hate the 
enemy as we did. Hatred did not 
come to us all at once. We are a 
peace-loving people, and we had to 
learn to hate. But fierce hatred rose 
within us after we saw with our own 
eyes what the Hitler beasts could do. 
Now we hate the enemy too much to 
fear him. When you are out there 
at your post you know that it is either 
you or your enemy who is killed. Our 
whole people know that today. 

I have been asked often since I have 
been here how I feel when I kill a 
German. The feeling I have after kill- 
ing a Nazi is the feeling of a hunter 
who has killed a beast of prey. Every 
time my bullet fells a Nazi I have the 
feeling that I have saved lives. Any 
people who have had Nazis trampling 
over their land know that. For the 
Nazis kill children, women, old men. 
To let a Nazi remain alive in your 
land is to abet the murder of your 
own people. Only the dead Nazi can 
be trusted to leave the innocent un- 
harmed. Every Hitlerite killed is a 
step forward on the road to the libera- 
tion of mankind. 


I have been asked to write something 
about my own life. If this will help in 
any way toward a better understanding 
of our people and our present struggle, 
I am glad to do this. Here is my story. 

I am a Ukrainian. I was born twen- 
ty-six years ago in the town of Belaya 
Tserkov near Kiev. I have a younger 
sister, Valentina, who is now working 
in a munitions factory. I am proud to 
say she is reckoned as one of the best 
workers on the staff. 

My mother was a teacher. My 
father was a worker in a St. Peters- 
burg factory when the revolution oc- 
curred. He took part in it and also 
in the Civil War. After we won and 


Lieutenant Liudmila Pavlichenko at a Labor 
Day celebration in New York. Reading down: 
With Mayor LaGuardia. With representatives 
of the United Nations, left to right, the 
Fighting French Seaman Paul Richard, the 
Chinese Captain Chen, and Chief Yeoman C. 
J. Palmer of the British Signal Corps. With 
Vladimir Pchelintsev, Sr. Lieutenant, Hero of 
the Soviet Union, and Nikolai Krasavchenko, 
Moscow youth leader and erganizer of the 
Moscow Emergency Defense Fortifications. 








the country settled down, he was giv- 
en an executive position which required 
traveling from place to place in the 
Ukraine. We all traveled with him. 
Every year of my early schooling was 
spent in a new school in a new city. 


But all this traveling around taught, 
me a lot, and I finished school a year 


and a half ahead of the average. And 
this in spite of my being a tomboy and 
rather unruly in the class room. I’m 
afraid I was a trial to my teachers. 

I was keen on sports of all kinds, 
and played all the boys’ games and would 
not allow myself to be outdone by boys 
in anything. That was how I turned 
to sharpshooting. When a neighbor’s 
boy boasted of his exploits at a shoot- 
ing range I set out to show that a 
girl could do as well. So I practiced 
a lot. 

When I was eighteen we finally set- 
tled down in Kiev. I had a choice of 
continuing my studies or going to 
work. I chose factory work and got 
a job in an arms plant, becoming a 
skilled turner. While at the factory, 
I continued my athletic activities and 
kept up my marksmanship. A funny in- 
cident occurred at this time, when my 
friends dragged me off to a nearby 
shooting gallery one day. ‘Twelve 
prizes were offered. There were the 
usual stationary and moving targets. 
I bought fifteen bullets and won all 
the twelve prizes. The man who ran 
the place turned pale with alarm and 
astonishment as he unfastened one 
prize after another, and piled them up 
beside me. After letting him hand me 
the twelfth, I felt sorry for him and 
gave him back all the prizes. 

After a few years in the factory, 
I was given an opportunity to enter 
the Military Engineering School. But 
war and military affairs were far from 
my thoughts in those days. I was in- 
terested in history and entered Kiev 
University in 1937. 1 dreamt of be- 
coming a scholar, a teacher. 

At the university I continued my 
athletic activities as before. I was a 
sprinter and a pole vaulter as well as 
a marksman. To perfect myself in 
shooting, I took courses at a sniper’s 
school. 

I was in the city of Odessa when 
the war broke out. I had gone there 
to complete researches on my diploma 
thesis on Bogdan Khmelnitsky, a great 
Ukrainian patriot and an important 
figure in the history of my country. 
At the very moment of the German 
invasion I was in a sanitarium where 
I had gone to recover from an illness. 
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The moment I heard the news | 
stopped feeling ill. When I applied to 
the doctors of the sanitarium for a dis- 
charge, they refused. I didn’t feel that 
the time could be spared for argu- 
ments and appeals. I knew the war had 
done more to cure me than they could. 
So I took French leave. 

They wouldn’t take girls in the 
army, so I had to resort to all kinds 
of tricks to get in. But I finally man- 
aged it. I served first with one of the 
volunteer detachments called ‘destroyer 
squads” organized in cities and dis- 
tricts close to the front, to dispose of 
German paratroopers. My detachment 
was later merged with a regular Red 
Army unit. I was a member of the 
25th, the Chapayev Division. 

Two Rumanian mercenaries of the 
Nazis helped me to become a sniper. 
To prove that I could qualify I was 
told to show my skill on a group of 
Rumanians. When I picked off the two 
I was accepted. They are not figured 
in my score total because they were 
test shots. 

I have to admit I was scared in my 
first real baptism of fire. I was in 
range of hot German fire and I cried 
out to our machine gunners to cover 
me with return fire and save me. But 
I soon learned the steadiness and cool- 
ness required of our snipers. 

My sniper’s score began when I in- 
tercepted a German scouting party 
of three men. The Germans had laid 
down annihilating fire on a certain 
spot that they were determined to 
sweep bare. When they thought noth- 
ing there remained alive they sent out 
these scouts to reconnoiter to see if 
they could safely occupy the place. I 
spotted them and asked for the as- 
signment to pick them off. Receiving 
permission I crawled to a spot from 
which I. could cover them. I got two 
of the three. They started my score 
which now stands at 309. 

Sniping is dangerous because we are 
hunted as well as hunters. The pres- 
ence of a sniper can demoralize troops 
and everything is done to get rid of 
him with concentrated fire from all 
arms, even artillery, when his exact 
position is known; or by setting snip- 
ers of their own against him. A con- 
siderable part of my action has con- 
sisted of duels with enemy snipers. 

It requires great endurance and 
will-power to be in exposed and diff- 
cult positions for fifteen or twenty 
hours at a stretch. And when you are 
in your position you must be under 
rigid self-control, not to waste a shot 


or a movement. The slightest start may 
mean death. Your day begins before 
dawn, so that you can reach your po- 
sition and build up your camouflage 
before there is light, and it ends after 
nightfall so that you can return under 
cover of darkness. 

The Nazi hunters have often stalked 
me. One duel with a German sniper 
lasted three days. It was a hunt to the 
death. If either of us had a suspicion 
that the other had detected his po- 
sition that position was shifted. That 
was one of the tensest experiences of 
my life. Finally he made one move too 
many. 

Another time they assigned a squad 
of five Tommy gunners to get me. 
They camouflaged themselves and de- 
cided that they had set a clever trap 
for me on a road they thought I would 
pass on. They were right but I had my 
own way of using the road. I detected 
the trap, got into a position where 
their bullets couldn’t reach me and 
poured lead into what became a trap 
for them. I got three and when the 
two survivors ran for it, I got one of 
them. I searched the four bodies for 
the papers of the men and brought 
them back together with four tommy- 
guns. 

Once another sniper, Leonid Kit- 
senko, and I got quite a haul of Nazi 
officers. Following their communica- 
tion wires to a dugout we took a 
position that commanded that particu- 
lar field headquarters. Two officers 
came along to submit reports. Our 
shots dropped them. A man ran to their 
aid and we got him. An officer dashed 
out to see what the shooting was about 
and he joined them. The others fell 
into panic and for a while offered us 
perfect targets, as they milled around. 
Finally they concentrated protective 
fire around the spot while they aban- 
doned the dugout, lugging out their 
files, and other equipment. 

Our chief quarries were the enemy 
scouts. They and their snipers used 
many tricks to fool us or to get us to 
reveal ourselves. A German tin hat 
would appear, just a fraction of it, and 
we would think “I'll get that Fritz!” 
Then the tin hat would waggle like 
the head of a toy elephant and disap- 
pear. We soon learned not to fall for 
this. 

One of their scouts whom I was 
hunting, after trying the helmet trick 
sent a cat out, either to distract me 
or to fool me into belief that nobody 
would be around where a cat could 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Congress of 


CONGRESS of American-Soviet 

Friendship is to be held in New 
York City on November 7th and 8th, 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Soviet Republic. Details of the plans are 
still in process of formulation as we go 
to press and will be announced in the 
near future. Meantime we are informed 
by the initiators that the purpose of the 
Congress is “to promote better under- 
standing and cooperation between these 
two great peoples, fighting today in the 
same great cause and dedicated to the 
establishment of an enduring peace 
when victory has been won.” 

It is fitting that on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of our 
great ally the American people should 
have this opportunity to pay tribute to 
the Soviet people for the grandeur of 
their struggle against the Nazi invad- 
ers and to express in part their grati- 
tude for the Soviet Union’s inestim- 
able contribution to the cause of the 
democracies. Such a demonstration of 
American-Soviet friendship will not 
only hearten our Soviet allies, but will 
be an impetus to America’s own unity 
and determination to win the war. 
These two countries, already united by 
a long tradition of friendship, by strik- 
ing similarities in the nature of their 
land and their peoples, are destined, 
together to play a decisive role not only 
in the winning of the war but in the 
common solution of post-war problems. 

The Honorable Joseph E. Davies, 
former Ambassador of the United 
States to the Soviet Union, is Honorary 
Chairman of the Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. Corliss Lamont 
is Chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Congress and Miss Alice 
Barrows, formerly of the United States 
Office of Education, is Director. 

The Congress will hold panel dis- 
cussions during the week-end of No- 
vember 7th and 8th, which will consid- 
er methods of promoting better under- 
standing of our Soviet ally in this coun- 
‘ry as well as the development of such 
‘ypes of more extensive interchange 
vetween the two countries as wartime 

onditions permit. Among the sub- 
ects to be considered at these sessions 
vill be problems of the economic and 
liplomatic relationships between the 
wo countries with special emphasis on 
hose forms of cooperation related to 
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American- 


the winning of the war in the shortest 
possible period, and to the common 
solution of post-war international prob- 
lems. The Congress will be climaxed 
by a mass meeting the afternoon of 
November 8th in New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden which will be both 
a demonstration of American-Soviet 
Friendship as a vital factor in winning 
the war, and an impetus to its further 
growth. 

Ambassador Davies will preside at 
the meeting, which will present im- 
portant leaders in government, diplo- 
matic and public life and unusual dra- 
matic features. 

While delegates and guests will be 
invited to the Congress from nearby 
states and in some cases from more 
distant points, the necessary restric- 
tions on wartime travel will not per- 
mit large delegations from all over 
the country to attend. However, plans 
are under way in many large cities in 
different sections of the country to 
organize mass meetings of their own 
simultaneously with the New York 
meeting. A number of the local 
branches of the American Council on 
Soviet Relations are making such plans, 
as well as other groups working in this 
field. The Congress of American-So- 
viet Friendship is preparing to assist 
local groups interested in helping to 


_make November 7th and 8th the oc- 


casion of a nation-wide demonstration 
of American-Soviet Friendship and co- 
operation. It will help in providing 
speakers and a model script which may 
be adapted to the local needs. 

The plans for the Congress of 


-American-Soviet Friendship will be 


launched at a reception being held by 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Davies at 
their home in Washington on Septem- 
ber 24th, in honor of Lieutenant Liud- 
mila Pavlichenko. Mrs. Joseph E. 
Davies ‘s on the Advisory Committee 
for the Congress, and Lieutenant Pav- 
lichenko has been made an honorary 
member of its special women’s com- 
mittee. Senator Pepper is to announce 
the forthcoming Congress, and Mr. 
Davies will discuss its significance. 
The success of this Congress is 
guaranteed through its leadership by 
Mr. Davies who in his own person has 
contributed so much to the vital cause 
of American-Soviet understanding. And 
Corliss Lamont, as chairman of the 



















JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
Honorary Chairman of the Congress 


group organizing this important event, 
brings to it a background of years of 
devoted efforts in the field of Ameri- 
can-Soviet understanding. 

The director of the Congress, Alice 
Prentiss Barrows, resigned from a 
post held for twenty-four years with 
the United States Office of Education 
in order to take on this important work. 
An editorial in Nation’s Schools, 
leading educational periodical, pays 
tribute to Miss Barrows’ brilliant con- 
tributions to the public school service. 
and notes that she was born in Lowell, 
Mass., of distinguished American an- 
cestry, and is a Daughter of the Revo- 
lution on both sides. 

In announcing her decision to resign 
from the Office of Education, Miss 
Barrows declared. 


“IT want to do work more directly 
connected with the war effort than is 
possible in my present position. I feel 
that the most important thing in the 
world today is to win this war.” 

Miss Barrows has opened an office 
for the Congress at Room 1507, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York City (tele- 
phone MU 5-3495), and asks all those 
interested in learning further details 
of the arrangements or in securing help 
for out-of-town affairs to get in touch 
with her at this address. The widest 
participation of civic, social, church, 
educational, labor and fraternal bodies, 
organized groups of all kinds, as well 
as individuals, is invited. The dis- 
tinguished list of Americans sponsoring 
the Congress and details of its program 
will soon be announced. Soviet Russia 
Today calls upon its readers for the 
fullest possible support of this great 
event. 
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HE fifteenth month of the Ger- 

man-Soviet War is marked by the 
greatest battle military history has pro- 
duced so far. It can be truly called the 
Month of Stalingrad for the battle for 
the city started precisely on August 
22, ic. at the turn of the fifteenth 
month of the war. It is raging with ever 


Radiophotos from the Soviet fronts. 


The greatest battle in military history 
marks the fifteenth month of the war 


THE BATTLE FOR STALINGRAD 


By CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


increasing fury at this writing (Sep- 
tember 13). 

A review of the military operations 
during this month bear out two char- 
acteristics of the German military 
effort: firstly, the Germans were able 
to occupy very little territory and 
advanced but little in the three main 
directions of their southern offensive; 
secondly, the German operations were 
characterized by truly unheard-of con- 
centrations of troops on very narrow 
sectors. 

Since the date of our last review, 
the German armies have advanced less 
than fifty miles in the Stalingrad 
area, less than fifty miles along the 
mountains in the direction of Grozny 
(from Prokhladnaya to Mozdok) and 
less than fifty miles from Krasnodar, 
captured August 18, to Novorossisk, 
captured September 9. The area oc- 
cupied is small, probably not as much 
as 5,000 square miles. 

The whole operation being con- 
ducted by von Bock on the southern 
wing of the front entails the use of 
some 100 divisions, among which there 
are no less than ten or twelve panzer 
divisions. The total frontage of the 
three attacks (Stalingrad, Mozdok and 
Novorossisk) does not exceed 100 
miles. One million and a half men, 
5,000 tanks and armored cars and 
a couple of thousand aircraft, of which 
1,000 have been hammering continu- 
ously for twenty-two days at Stalin- 
grad, are making the attack. 

It may be said, en passant, that 
this is not a “thousand-plane-raid-over- 
Germany-every-month,” it is a thou- 
sand-plane raid over Stalingrad alone 
every day for more than three weeks. 
Air-Marshal Harris please note. 

Von Bock is not having an easy time 
of it. This is made clear. by the fact 
that he had to change his plan of 
attack against Stalingrad four times 
in twenty-two days. These changes of 
tactics brought about four distinct 
phases of the battle (the fourth phase 
is developing at the present writing). 

In the first phase, he tried to “get”’ 
Stalingrad with a neat pincer move- 
ment with sharp, powerful, tank satu- 
rated but narrow thrusts directed at it 
from the north-west and from the 
south-east. The object was to cut the 


very “root” of the defense beween the 
city itself and the Volga and encircle 
the entire defending force west of the 
city. Two sharp wedges sunk in like 
fangs, but failed to produce the breaks 
necessary for the pouring in of the mo- 
torized and ordinary infantry divisions. 
The situation might be compared with 
the drilling of a rock for a dynamite 
charge. The hole is drilled but the 
charge does not go off and remains 
wedged in the rock. 

After that von Bock dropped this 
classic “surgery” method and resorted 
to plain “butchery,” but still along 
the same operational lines. Tremendous 
masses of tanks and infantry were 
hurled toward Dubovka and Krasnoar- 
meisk (north and south of Stalingrad). 
Now it was not shock-infantry support- 
ing tanks, as in the classical blitz-break- 
through, but tanks supporting an infan- 
try attack. The typical blitz had failed. 
But the Red Army hurled back 
these attacks for several days, day and 
night, and they did not make much 
headway, although several positions 
and villages were yielded by the de- 
fenders. 

Seeing that this scheme did not 
work very well, von Bock introduced 
the third phase; he changed the opera- 
tional direction abruptly and_ struck 
straight from the west, thus abandon- 
ing the very principle of pincers. Slow- 
ly, the German mass of men and steel, 
covered by a 1,000-plane umbrella 
(mostly Stukas) edged forward. But 
here Marshal Timoshenko struck hard 
in the north and endangered von Bock’s 
left flank (deep in the rear, between 
Kletskaya and Serafimovichi). Simul- 
taneously, Soviet counter - attacks 
threatened the German _ tank-wedge 
which still was stuck south-west of 
Stalingrad. This, by some accounts, 
was the tank army of von Kleist which 
had been so badly manhandled at 
Rostov in late November, 1941, but 
was later reformed and reorganized. 

Sensing that the third plan was 
not working well enough, von Bock 
went into the fourth phase—the most 
primitive one from the tactical view- 
point. He decided to hurl everything 
he had, regardless of costs and “‘science”’ 
at all three sectors of the Stalingrad 
defense. This phase of the battle is in 
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progress at this writing. Now there is 
no more “fencing,” no “surgery,” no 
‘fine science.” It is desperate butchery 
where only actual weight of steel and 
human flesh is expected to bring a de- 
cision for the enemy. 

Two observations are worth making 


at this point. 
The first one pertains to the role 
of air power. We see that 1,000 


bombers, supported, or, to be exact, 
followed, by scores of divisions of land 
troops, have not been able to reduce a 
small area of not more than 100 square 
miles in twenty-two days. What would 
their effect have been if von Bock’s 
tanks, guns and men had been tucked 
away a couple of hundred miles from 
Stalingrad? The effect would have 
been negligible, as far as a military de- 
cision is concerned. A thing for the 
advocates of that “second front in the 
air’ to ponder. Leningrad, Sevastopol 
and Stalingrad clearly show that such 
a “front” is not decisive. 

The second observation pertains to 
the success or failure of German blitz 
tactics. A blitz attack is usually or- 
ganized on a front of from 300 yards 
to a mile and one half by, say, one tank 
division, two motorized divisions and 
two shock divisions. The attack pro- 
ceeds in four echelons: reconnaissance, 
combat, infiltration and mopping-up. 
The first echelon—a light tank bat- 
talion—crashes forward in block for- 
mation and punches the initial hole in 
the defense. The second echelon is the 
main body of the panzer team, which 
pushes into the breach and extends to 
the sides. The third echelon consists 
of tanks and motorized infantry which 
speed into the breach and act quickly 
upon the enemy communications, spread 
panic, roll up the open flanks and oc- 
cupy positions taken by the forward 
tanks. In other words they assure the 
breakthrough in depth; the fourth 
echelon mops up all islands of resist- 
ance in the breach and around its 
“lips.” Such, at least, is the theoretical 
scheme (for details consult ‘“Attack” 
by Major F. O. Miksche, Random 
House, New York—an_ excellent 
book). Now it is clear that the Ger- 
man blitz attacks in this summer’s 
‘ampaign seldom got beyond the stage 
when the second echelon enters the 
tray. Here the superlative Soviet de- 
‘ense comes into play. There is no 
‘reakthrough, no panic. The whole at- 
tack has to be mounted all over again, 
eginning with the first echelon, like 
in axe which gets stuck in oak and has 
0 be withdrawn and flung in again 
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Soviet submachine gunners in an attack. Radiophoto. 


in an effort to split the oak which re- 
fuses to be split. 

Proof of this can be found in the 
fact that the Germans at Stalingrad 
have been able to advance only at the 
rate of not more than one mile per 
day, while the typical blitz penetration 
is calculated for a depth of not less than 
eight to ten miles at one stroke. The 
resilient Red Army defense gives way 
when unavoidable, but does not break. 

However, this does not mean that 
the danger to Stalingrad is not very 
grave. The city is cut off from all help 
except for pontoon bridges and ships 
on the Volga, which have not been 
burned as the sensationalists in the 
press and on the radio had it. Who 
would burn ships when they can be 
used elsewhere? And who would burn 
bridges which can bring reinforce- 
ments? The expression was obviously 
used by Pravda and Red Star alle- 
gorically and misinterpreted here by 
the headline-hunters. But von Bock 
is committed to the hilt and he must 
either take Stalingrad now, or be 
forced into an ignominious retreat at 
least to the line Voronezh-Rostov. In 
that case his armies in the North 
Caucasus would be in an untenable 
position. To the Red Army Stalingrad 
is a matter of a victory or a heavy de- 
feat. To the Germans it is a matter 
of victory or disaster. Von Bock can- 
not back out of this and he will sacri- 
fice 250,000 men if necessary, but he 
will persevere. 

In the Caucasus the Germans, hav- 
ing pushed to Mozdok, have met with 
serious reverses on the Terek during 
the last two weeks. Their bridgeheads 
are being annihilated. They are short 
of fuel and of reinforcements. The 
countless valleys past which they have 
marched from Armavir on have ab- 






sorbed many battalions used as 
“screens.” The terrain has become less 
easy. They are still more than fifty 
miles from Grozny. 

The penetration of the Caucasus 
mountains by the Germans in the re- 
gion of Mt. Elbruz has not gone beyond 
a “sportive” expedition to the summit 
from which the Germans were dis- 
lodged and annihilated six hours after 
they reached it. 

However, on the Black Sea flank 
of the front, the Germans have made 
important gains. The port of Novo- 
rossisk has fallen after a stubborn de- 
fense. This was due to the fact that 
the enemy has pushed reinforcements 
across the now undefended Straits of 
Kerch, thus shortening his line in this 
sector by at least 500 miles. A serious 
menace is developing here to the Black 
Sea Fleet which can be made “home- 
less” if the Germans push as far as Ba- 
tum. The entire Middle East is in dan- 
ger. Turkey can easily fall off the 
fence. No snow or sleet or rain can be 
expected along the semi-tropical shores 
of the Black Sea in the area of Sochi, 
Sukhum and Batum. The blow will 
be heavy here. In view of this Mr. 
Churchill’s reference to it being “the 
eighth of September” is somewhat puz- 
zling. 

While all this has been going on on 
the southern wing of the front, the 
Red Army has been conducting a slow, 
laborious offensive in the Rzhev region 
for more than a month. About 100,000 
Axis troops have been put out of action 
(45,000 killed). 

News has just come through of a 
local offensive by General Meretskov 
south-east of Leningrad on the lower 
Volkhov River. No details are avail- 
able. During this month the Soviet 

(Continued on page 32) 













































St. Andrew's on the Dnieper, a masterpiece of 
Russian 18th century church architecture. 


HE public has long been bewil- 

dered by contradictory reports 
about conditions in Russia. In no 
field are they more confusing to the 
outsider than in that of religion. He 
is told that all churches are closed. 
Then in the official report of 1941 
he learns that there are some 30,000 
religious societies with 58,000 priests 
and ministers. He is told that few 
ever go to church. Then he reads of 
the Cathedral of Moscow packed with 
12,000 worshippers at the outbreak of 
war. 

He is told that Russians are for the 
most part atheists. Then he hears the 
head of the Atheist League lamenting 
that a third of the Soviet people in the 
towns and two-thirds in the villages 
are Christians. On that basis there 
would be more Christians in the So- 
viet Union than in the whole British 
Empire. He is told that the Soviet 
State is the negation of Christianity. 
Then an eminent churchman like John 
MacMurry declares: “No structure 
of society the world has yet known has 
come nearer to embodying the social 
principles of Christianity.” 

No wonder, bewildered by these two 
sets of opposing statements, the public 
asks which shall it believe. The answer 
is that both of them are true. 

To understand rightly the position 
of religion in Russia, one would have 
to go back to the days of Vladimir 
when the Russians were baptized en 
masse in the Dnieper River. Passing 
over a thousand years one may begin 


Religion in the USSR 


By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


Once they anathematized the Soviet State; today Russian priests 
fight for it. The story of twenty-five years of momentous change 


with the famous decree of January 23, 
1918, separating the church from the 
State. Already the great estates be- 
longing to the monasteries had been 
nationalized. Now the church was di- 
vorced from education and the schools 
made part of the public system. The 
church edifices were declared ‘“‘the 
property of the people,” but their free 
use was granted to religious societies. 
They are defined as “‘groups of believ- 
ers numbering not less than twenty 
persons who unite for the satisfaction 
of their religious needs.” If unable to 
maintain them properly, their premises 
revert to the State. 

Along with other functionaries of 
the Tsar the priests were disfranchised, 
forbidden to serve more than two par- 
ishes or to give religious instruction to 
groups of children under eighteen years 
of age. They were obliged to con- 
fine themselves to worship and not en- 
gage in social and cultural activities— 
clubs, guilds, cooperatives. Numbers 
of bishops and priests were exiled or 
executed on charges of counter-revo- 
lutionary intrigue. Sunday disap- 
peared from the ealendar with the 
advent of the six-day week. Ir the 
large cities the ringing of church bells 
was forbidden and many bells were 
melted up to make tractors. 

What was the cause of this antago- 
nism of the Revolution to the church? 
First, there was the antagonism of the 
church to the Revolution. In the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church the autocracy 
of the Tsar found its most faithful 
servant and ally (always ready to use 
its tremendous powers against every 
movement for the liberation of the 
people). Acting as the spiritual police 
of the Tsar, the priests used sccrets of 
the confessional to trap’ revolutionists. 
Under the notorious Pobedonostzev, 
High Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
over 10,000 scheol teachers suspected 
of sympathizing with the Revolution 
were imprisoned or sent into exile. 
Crosses and ikons headed the proces- 
sions of pogromists entering the Jew- 
ish quarters to slay, pillage and burn. 

In like manner the church fell upon 
sectarians like the Old Believers, send- 
ing tens of thousands into exile. In 
solemn ceremony each year the Arch- 
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bishop, clad in gorgeous vestments, 
cried out three times from the altar: 
“Be ye cast out Leo Nikolaievich Tol- 
stoy!” the choir thrice responding with 
the antiphonal “Amen.” 

After the revolution the church’s 
antagonism became even more bitter. 
When the church was disestablished, 
the Patriarch Tikhon thundered: 

“That which you do is verily a Sa- 
tanic deed. For it you are condemned 
to hell fire in the future life and to 
awful curses by coming generations in 
the present life. We adjure all you 
faithful children of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church not to enter into any kind 
of association with these monsters of 
the human race.” 

In the civil war that raged through 
Russia in 1919-1920 churches secreted 
arms and munitions of the reactionary 
anti-revolutionary forces. “Regiments 
of the Holy Virgin” were organized 
and “Battalions of Jesus,’’ composed 
largely of priests, fought against the 
Red Armies. Pealing bells and Te 
Deums welcomed back the White Ar- 
mies of the generals and landlords to 
restore the old order. And long after 
they were defeated, the church—some- 
times it is true against its will—was 
the rallying center for elements hos- 
tile to the Soviets. 

Second, as the abettor of ignorance 
and superstition, the church was re- 
garded as an obstacle to social and 
moral progress. As an indictment of 
the church the revolutionists pointed to 
the old Russian village. It took the peas: 
ants’ money to build magnificent tem- 
ples and allowed them to live in miser- 
able straw-thatched huts. It gave them 
ikons to pray to in misfortune, and 
left them to the ravages of plagues and 
diseases, a third of the children dying 
before one year of age (two million a 
year). It mesmerized them with mystic 
rites, with bells and incense, while 70 
per cent were unable to read or write. 

Not only did the church do little 
to deliver the peasant from his dark- 
ness and misery, but the effect of its 
teaching—submission and contentment 
with one’s own lot—was to paralyze 
his will for betterment. Ludicrously 
primitive and unproductive as were the 
old methods of farming, what point in 
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trying to change them, argued the peas- 
ants, when all things were in the hands 
of God? Angrily they rose up to re- 
sist and persecute as infidels the few 
advocates of a new way in farming. 
When such a pioneer as Yarkov, a 
disciple of Tolstoy, whom I frequently 
visited in Seltzo village, showed the 
way to bigger harvests by the ro- 
tation of crops, they turned upon 
him. “So you are more clever than 
God ?” they shouted in scorn and fury. 
“Tf it pleases God, He can make crops 
rise up from stones. If it displeases 
God, there will be no crops at all. 
You can’t outwit God.” 

With those ideas deep-rooted in 
them, the -peasants spurned the new 
methods urged by the agronomists and 
stubbornly clung to the practices pre- 
scribed by the church. Instead of 
spraying insect-infested fields with 
chemicals, they marched around them 
with waving banners and crosses. 
Instead of running irrigation ditches 
into the drought-stricken areas, they 
sprinkled them with holy water. Those 
people in other countries who most 
assail Russia for its attitude to the 
church, had they lived in Russia, would 
often be the very ones most furiously 
assailing the church as it functioned. 

A third reason for the indifference, 
if not the hostility to the church, was 
that it diverted the people’s minds and 
energies away from building the new 
society. Under the old order, Com- 
munists would not deny that religion 
performed a certain function. Into 
another mystic world, it provided an 
escape from present miseries, uncer- 
tainties and fear. In the future society 
envisaged by the Soviets, these evils 
are for the most part destined to dis- 
appear. With the abolition of exploita- 
tion and injustice, man will no longer 
be hounded by the sense of guilt and 
sin. In solidarity with his fellows, in 
a community of equals, he will no long- 
er be stricken by loneliness and isola- 
tion. With freedom and means to live 


out life to the fullest, he will no longer 
feel thwarted and frustrated. Depend- 
ing on science and himself rather than 
prayers, man will realize for the first 
time the tremendous potentialities in 
himself. 

With their lives dedicated to the 
Revolution, the leaders felt no need 
for the escapes and compensations 
of religion for themselves, and saw no 
need of them for others. Give the peo- 
ple the vision of a new world without 
poverty or oppression. Let them lose 
themselves completely in the struggle 
to achieve it. Let them explore the 
universe, enriching themselves with 
the wonders of science, and the beauty 
of art. Let them understand that in 
humanity their noblest deeds and 
thoughts and aspirations go on forever. 
In these, they will find the true mean- 
ing of life, the fulfillment and satis- 
faction of their deepest desires. 

This is true of millions of Soviet 
youth whose imaginations were cap- 
tured by the Revolution. From the 
lives of the saints, they turned to the 
national heroes who, for their convic- 
tions, unflinchingly endured prison, ex- 
ile, torture and death. In the chants 
and songs of the Socialist Motherland, 
they found the same inspiration their 
fathers found in the ancient hymns 
and liturgies of the church, and in the 
embannered parades, the pageantry of 
the processions of the cross. In the the- 
ater, cinema and radio they absorb the 
new emergent ideology, ethics and cul- 
ture. Their aim is to create in the 
people a social-mindedness—that men 
will truly find themselves, not in the 
exaltation of their own egos, but in ser- 
vice for the common good. Certainly 
that spirit is manifest in legions of So- 
viet youth, voluntarily enduring every 
hardship and danger first in building 
the foundation of the new society, and 
now in its defense. Enough of them 
to lead Sherwood Eddy to observe: 
“While we profess a faith, the Rus- 
sians possess one.” 

































































Nikolai, Arch- 
bishop of Kiev 
and Galich 
preaching in the 
Moscow Cath- 
edral of the 


Transfiguration. 








While the Soviets sought to imbue 
the rising generation with the new 
ideals, by various devices it strove to 
weaken the power and place of the old 
faith. Toward this end it sought to 
supplant the appeals and ministrations 
of religion with others. “Thrice is a 
man wonderful,” says a Russian prov- 
erb: “at birth, marriage and death.” 
As the church sought to make these 
events significant with its ceremonies, 
so did the Communists with their “Red 
weddings,” “Red funerals” and “Red 
christenings.” 

The chief agency for anti-religious 
propaganda was the League of Mili- 
tant Atheists aiming at “dethroning 
the heavenly Tsars as we have the 
earthly ones.” At the height of its 
militancy in 1932, it counted some five 
million members, headed by Yaroslav- 
sky and a number of former priests. Its 
activities once ranged from the transla- 
tion of scientific works like Fraser’s 
“Golden Bough” to inducing stores not 
to handle Easter egg dyes, Christmas 
trees, or Kosher food; from the con- 
ducting of public debates with the 
clergy to campaigns against the ringing 
of church bells, the drinking of vodka, 
and the use of ikons and relics to ward 
off diseases. 

More effective in exposing the crass 
superstitions fostered by the church 
were the anti-religious museums. Most 
of them were former monasteries and 
cathedrals, now displaying what are 
termed “exhibits of a past civiliza- 
tion,’ among which are an amaz- 
ing collection of relics and amulets; 
hundreds of nails from the true cross, 
tears from the eyes of the Virgin, milk 
from her breast, a wisdom tooth of 
Moses, wood from the cradle of Jesus. 
Besides these relics are diagrams show- 
ing the colossal revenues of the church. 
Charts and documents graphically rep- 
resent the history of religion with em- 
phasis on the evils.of clericalism and 
the Holy Inquisition. 

To a modernist and liberal in re- 
ligion there is little or nothing particu- 
larly anti-religious about these mu- 
seums. Nor for that matter was there 
in many of the publications and pamph- 
lets of the League of Militant Athe- 
ists, They explain the origin of hail 
and lightning, the danger of spread- 
ing infectious diseases by hundreds 
kissing the same ikon; that an eclipse 
is not a portent of war or some 
monster swallowing the sun. In other 
countries this literature would be clas- 
sified as educational. But so obscurant- 
(Continued eon page 30) 









The noted Soviet dramatist and poet de- 


FROM THE RZHEV FRONT 


By KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


scribes scenes in the reoccupied villages 


OR seven months this was No 

Man’s Land. The fields are over- 
grown with yellowed, unmown grass. 
The torn ends of barbed wire entangle- 
ments hang ragged from the posts. 
Broad ruts left by the heavy caterpillar 
treads trace the route of the enemy. 

In the village of Nikolskoye, the 
streets are filled with dead Germans. 
They lie sprawled and inert, just as the 
artillery ‘‘music” caught them. This 
was a brief concert for them. 

Village—this word has meant for us 
huts with their little front gardens, 
trees lining the village streets. Today 
there is nothing but debris. Older 
wreckage is overgrown with grass but 
the newer is naked—fragments of brick 
and glass, scraps of iron. 

Even the customary landmarks of a 
village abandoned by the Germans— 
bare house chimneys standing above ash 
heaps—are absent. All that remains to 
be seen are the skeletons of charred, 
mutilated German machines on both 
sides of the road! Soviet artillery had 
found their range. 

Beyond Nikolskoye a deep ditch is 
spanned by a temporary bridge. The 
ground all around is bomb-scarred. 
The Germans tried and are still trying 
to disrupt our communications on this 
road. Immediately beyond the ditch 
is the carcass of a street. 

This is the old town of Pogoreloye- 
Gorodischche, converted into a fortified 
district. The Germans evicted the in- 
habitants but they themselves were 
afraid to live in the houses. They dis- 
mantled them and used the logs to 
cover dugouts constructed with all the 
rules of engineering. 

Living underground for seven 
months, they used stolen property 
to make themselves comfortable — 
beds, bedding, table-cloths, napkins. 
The evicted inhabitants were sent away 
stripped of everything, even their family 
portraits, whose frames the Nazis used 
for their own pictures. Even the chil- 
dren’s toys were stolen. The thieves 
never thought they would be forced to 
disgorge their booty. 

Now the inhabitants, returning to 
the deserted city, search the dugouts 
for their possessions. Their features 
are distorted with grief and hunger. 
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Their eyes burn with bitter hatred. 

They had been waiting. The strength 
of their hope was indescribable. Per- 
haps that strength communicated it- 
self to Political Instructor Madjiev on 
the fateful morning when, sas his 
regiment was crossing the river a Ger- 
man bomb damaged the ties of the 
pontoon. Together with his men, Mad- 
jiev plunged into the river, got hold of 
the logs and, ignoring the enemy fire, 
shouldered the beams to enable the regi- 
ment to get across. 

We were standing at the outskirts, 
near the wrecked homes, the charred 
ruins, the debris. A woman, telling the 
story of the terrible seven months, 
raised her eyes, paused as she stared in 
front of her, then suddenly, with no 
connection with what she had been say- 
ing, murmured ‘How beautiful!” 

And I realized that for the first time 
in seven months she had noticed the 
familiar Russian landscape. For seven 
months she had not raised her eyes 
skywards, had not seen the sunset, 
dawn, meadows or the green foliage 
of trees. There had been only suffer- 
ing and waiting. Now she looked up 
and again saw the sky and land, and 
the words, “How beautiful” welled 
within her. 

We move farther along the road 
winding its way through fields and 
woodlots. Both sides of the road had 
hastily dug trenches in the hollows. 
Dislodged from the first line of 
fortifications, the Germans were try- 
ing to entrench enroute to the second 
one. 

Days passed in bloody battles. Land 
once lost has to be recaptured with 
life and blood. This is the price of re- 
treat. If we had not retreated from 
this land, we would not have had to 
sacrifice lives to regain it. 

Now here, now there, are fresh 
mounds raised by the soldiers and a 


People of a lib- 
erated village 
watching cap- | %@ 
tured Nazis be- i 
ing taken to a 
prison camp. 


board with the inscription “He died 
the death of the brave.” 

The path winds through a ryefield. 
The Germans evicted all villagers. But 
they needed bread, and during the 
summer people were driven here from 
the rear to cultivate food ~for them. 
But the Germans will neither garner, 
thresh, nor eat of this crop. 

Traveling along the roads of the 
war I have seen many things, but I 
shall never get accustomed to the 
sight that meets my eye now. Per- 
haps some future great artists trying 
to depict the peoples’ grief in its full 
depth, the whole horror of this war, 
will paint a picture showing the 
charred ruins, the stove-black brick 
chimney, the bits of charred plank and 
the remnants of the belongings of peo- 
ple who once lived there. 

The next village was Mikharkino. 
The Germans had had no time to 
burn it or bomb it—they merely plun- 
dered it. There it stands with gaping 
windows, torn floors, ruined front 
gardens. 

I reach the field beyond the village. 
Standing in shelters beyond the out- 
skirts I see the mutilated German can- 
non with their long muzzles turned 
skywards, but never again will they 
fire. Lying alongside is a plow. Per- 
haps a plowman dropped it here fleeing 
to the woods before the German ad- 
vance. The plow has been lying there 
a long time; it is rusty and crusted 
with lumps of soil dried on it since 
last year. 

The German cannon standing there 
will no longer fire but this Russian 
plow will finish the furrow begun last 
year. And the rust will gradually wear 
away with the impact of the in- 
vigorating soil. The plowman too will 
be found. And if he has been killed, 
his son will take his place behind the 
plow. 
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SOVIET WOMEN ON ALL FRONTS 





In these cabled accounts Soviet writers describe the remarkable 
war work by Soviet women, in and behind the battle lines 


The Women of Leningrad 
By MARIA SHKAPSKAYA 


HEY flew in here this morning 

from Leningrad, twenty-two-year- 
old Zoya, wife of my son, a comman- 
der in the Red Army, and my nine- 
month-old grandson, a child of the 
siege. 

“T bore my son during an air raid. 
I was frightened. We hadn’t got used 
to them then,” Zoya spoke of it as 
though she felt an excuse was necessary. 

“When the little one was a month 
sld, a shell landed in our district con- 
sultation point where we got milk for 
the children. ‘How will we get the 
milk for the children now?’ we thought. 
In the morning when I came there— 
the milk kitchen was working. Most 
of the activities were carried on on the 
sidewalk. Only the actual medical 
examinations were carried on_ inside, 
in what was left of the building. In 
two days the district center was patched 
up and going on as usual. 

“Sometimes there was only condensed 
or dried milk. Butter was scanty. 
But of what there was, there was a bit 
tor everyone. The same with bread.” 

“At the beginning of the siege Len- 
ingrad’s population had doubled with 
refugees from Reval, Riga, Pskov, 
Luga and the villages around Lenin- 
grad. 

““We all felt, rather die of hunger 
than submit to Hitler,’ said the refu- 
gees. And we replied, ‘If that is the 
way you feel, stay with us’; and Lenin- 
grad shared its last crust with them 
while they took their part in the de- 
tense of the city.” 

In that way the town and the coun- 
try had merged together and had be- 
come one front. On this front women 
had an honored place. They did all 
that the men did, at the machine lathes, 
on the barricades, on roofs under the 
hail of fire bombs. In addition the 
women looked after the household af- 
fairs, especially burdensome in a be- 
ieged city. Fe 

The streets were deep in snow drifts 
and we seemed to see not a city but a 
landscape on the moon. ‘There was 
no water, light nor heating. All the 


power went to the factories and hos- 
pitals. Yet the women were calm and 
uncomplaining, managing to carry on 
with primitive little smoky, chimneyless 
lamps. Entire families lived in a kitch- 
en as in the skin tents of the steppe 
tribes in former times. Despite the 
frost, babies were taken for their daily 
airing swaddled in three layers of what- 
ever wrappings could be had. 

All things were divided into what 
could be spared for fuel and what was 
indispensable. Wooden fences and the 
timber of wooden houses were burned. 
The Leningrad of the future will be 
all of stone. 

Zoya lived in an apartment house of 
writers near the Kazan cathedral. To 
get water, like all the people in Lenin- 
grad, she had to go to the Neva with 
a sledge. They stood in a queue before 
a hole in the ice from which the water 
was drawn. They had time to look on 
the landmarks and monuments of their 
beloved city, the Neva’s granite em- 
bankments, the golden cupola of Saint 
Isaac’s, that monument of three king- 
doms, the “Goddess of Quotations,” 
the spire called the Admiralty Needle 
topping the building of the Admiralty 
designed by Zakharova, a monument 
of classic Russian architecture of the 
beginning of the 19th century; the 
“Bronze Horseman,” famous monu- 
ment of Peter the First but now éov- 
ered with sand bags; the 18th century 
Tomon exchange building and other 
monuments, old and new, incarnations 
of the history of our great city. 

“T didn’t let myself get slack,” said 
Zoya. “I washed every day.” 

I looked at her tender little fingers, 
roughened with work, and at the clean 
baby clothes of my grandson. They 
told the story for themselves. 

Often during air raids and artillery 
bombardments one had to make flying 
dashes for food as in a battle. Lec- 
tures, and sometimes factory work, 
were interrupted to dig people from 
under piles of wreckage, or to help 
carry the wounded off the streets. 

Life went on. When a house was 





wrecked, its tenants were given shelter 
elsewhere. A shell landed in the apart- 
ment next door to Zoya’s. Neighbors 
ran in, quieted the children, put in new 
window panes, cleared the debris. 
patched things up as well as they could, 
and ali went on living and working. 

It was a real feat to get to one’s 
factory or institute. The trams weren't 
running, both to save electric power 
and avoid the casualties that resulted 
when crowded cars were hit. The 
walking was sometimes a mortal hard- 
ship. 

For example, some children were 
brought to the kindergarten where the 
mother of tie writer Ketlinsky worked. 
The children came from a village that 
had been. occupied by the Germans. 
One little chap was in such a state of 
shock that he couldn’t answer ques- 
tions and stared fixedly with unseeing 
eyes. Grandmother Ketlinsky’s heart 
was torn for him. She set off, did ten 
kilometers to her home on foot, and 
brought back a toy—a bright colored, 
jingly tambourine. With it the weary 
and sick old woman sang for the child 
and finally won its interest. At last 
the child smiled and stretched out its 
little hands for the tambourine. He 
began to live again. 

But when Grandmother Ketlinsky 
got home that night, she collapsed and 
died of a stroke. The strain had been 
too much for her. 

Her daughter, the writer, was at 
work on a war assignment. Seated be- 
side her mother’s dead body, she worked 
on through the night. The daughter 
proved worthy of her indomitable 
mother. 

So the people of Leningrad carried 
on. They wrote. They worked. They 
went to the theater. Actors and act- 
resses were hungry, sometimes, while 
they were performing. But there was 
light in the theater. The actress 
Khristianova gave the same brilliant 
interpretation of Silva as before. 

“After Silva it was easier to be on 
duty at night,” said Zoya. 

The simple little song from Silva 
became an epic. It took part in the 
defense of our town. 

Zoya and her family, among others, 
were given an opportunity to evacuate 
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SOVIET WOMEN ARE | 


Top left hand corner, reading down: Girls who 

volunteered for military training practising with 

automatic rifles. Nurse Olga Ussova, tending 

to a wounded Red Army man in the field; up 

to May she had carried 43 wounded men to 
safety from the field. 


Above, center panel of three photographs, left 
to right: A Moscow girl student in the Air 
Raid Protection service. Girl examiners in- 
specting shells at an arms plant. Zinaida 
Khussainova, navigator, on the steamer Gogol, 
signalling an approaching ship. 
































IVE ON EVERY FRONT 


Top right hand corner, reading down: Nadia 
Angelina, record breaking tractor driver. Loka- 
cheva, worker at a Second Baku oilfield, who has 
doubled her output and received a medal For 
Distinguished Labor. 


Lower left hand corner: L. |. Stepanova, muni- 
tions worker Stakhanovite. 


Lower right hand corner: Valentina Chekinazov, 
who runs a motor, and works as a stripper in a 
coal mine. 


Below: A woman guerrilla chatting with a 
comrade. 
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the city. They refused. They remained 
at their posts. Their post was not 
only the trench or the tactory—it was 
also the roof, the staircase, the kitchen. 

A seventy-year-old relative of the 
writer Ehrenburg was evacuated only 
a few days ago! It took a year to per- 
suade Zoya to leave. Only the fact 
that her baby, though ten months old, 
could not yet sit up, and needed spe- 
cial care, finally induced her to leave. 

The wife of the critic Gruzdev, 
though she suffered from weak legs, 
helped to fight a fire at her house. She 
supervised the evacuation of hundreds 
of people, but herself remained in Len- 
ingrad. 

At last the spring came. People 
smiled at each other as they passed in 
the streets. The sun warmed every- 
thing. Life seemed to begin again as 
in the fairy tale, “Sleeping Beauty.” 
The women by thousands busied them- 
selves in the streets and the city became 
clean. Then they turned to the spring 
cleaning and tidying of their own 
homes. The whole city had become 
home. 

By winter, evading the enemy lines, 
bread, metal and coal were brought 
into the city. The sick, the wounded, 
the infants and the old were taken 
away. The city grew younger, laugh- 
ter rang out. The theaters were 
packed. Girls with Cronin’s “The 
Citadel” in their hands, walked along 
the embankments. 

From Moscow seeds were received 
and the women planted kitchen gar- 
dens. Work on the barricades had 
made them familiar with the spade. 
Now it was serving them on still an- 
other front—growing vegetables for 
the next winter. Their beet roots and 
potatoes grew under enemy fire. The 
women are now harvesting the second 
crop in preparation for the second win- 
ter. 

The enemy is still close to the town. 
He lies in ambush like a wild beast. 
He keeps up his fire, but the town lives. 
The people have become adapted. 

Leningrad is a city of culture. 
Though the treasures of the Hermit- 
age, its priceless art works have been 
removed, the city itself remains a 


monument of culture. Its writers, 


artists, actors and singers continue 
their work. Its scientific laboratories 
hum with activity. Most of the work- * 
ers are women. ‘The scientist Savich- 


tist Razdorskaya has found a new 
rubber-bearing plant. The engineer 
Yevleva has found a substitute for raw 
material needed at a military plant. 
The technician Nikitin has learned to 
operate a Davy lathe in a week. Pro- 
fessor Gekhter made a report on doctors 
graduated from the Leningrad insti- 
tutes in the spring. All of them are 
women. 

The enemy fire continues but the 
city works. The telephone girls are 
at their boards. Women drive the res- 
urrected trams. Kindergarten teachers 
take the children out for walks. The 
little ones hold the dolls they carried 
with them in to the shelters last win- 


Girl Partisan 


ter. Old women are on duty in gate- 
ways. Mothers of large families con- 
tribute the subsidies received from the 
state to a fund to purchase tanks for 
the Red Army. Under Hitler even 
the children would perish; but if the 
fatherland lives there will be life for 
all. 

Zoya holds out her little one to me. 
He is thin but merry. The child laughs 
but he is terribly thin. I can hardly 
keep back my tears. I feel myself 
choking with fury. I kiss the baby 
and I say: “I swear by your tiny little 
arms, I swear by the memory of those 
who did not live to see the spring 
again, that we will avenge them.” 


, 


By OLYA ANAKEYEVA 


N her khaki blouse the tall, 

bronzed young girl wore a medal. 
Her movements were sparing and pre- 
cise. There were firm notes in her 
naturally sweet voice that indicated 
great strength of character. 

Speaking of herself, she used the 
same concise thoroughness with which 
she probably made a report to her 
commander. 

“My name is Shura Ivanova. I am 
twenty-four years old. I was born near 
Leningrad. My parents both died 
while I was a small child and I and 
my three brothers were brought up by 
an uncle. My youngest brother is still 
living there. My two older brothers are 
at the front. 

“During the first war with Finland, 
1 was in nurses’ training school pre- 
paring for war work. 

“When the present war broke out, 
I joined up and was sent to a front 
line medical unit near Leningrad. 
There I remained only a short time. 
I volunteered for a guerrilla detach- 
ment. 

“At the end of June 1941, among a 
group of volunteers, I crossed our lines 


and was attached to a partisan detach- 
ment till May of the following year 
when I was wounded.” 

The rest of her story I had to extract 
by persistent questioning. Modesty and 
reserve made it almost painful for her 
to talk about herself. 

In July of 1941, Shura Ivanova re- 
ceived her first important assignment 
and saw the faces of Germans for the 
first time. Her task was to lie in con- 
cealment at the side of a road used 
by the Germans, watch the movements 
of the enemy, and report on the nu- 
merical strength of a detachment that 
was to pass there. 

The white northern lights were 
glowing. Though it was night even 
the smallest object was visible. 

That day was her birthday. She had 
just turned twenty-three. The thought 
crossed her mind ‘Would it be her fate 
to die on her birthday? Were these 
to be the last minutes of her life?” 

But the thought did not frighten her. 
She was impressed only by the strange- 
ness of feeling: “I am alive now but 
in a few minutes I may be dead.” And 
then came firmer thoughts. “I must 


A collective farm woman's brigade. 


Lyubitskaya has discovered a_ substi- 
tute for cotton wool made out of moss. 
The scientist Volova has worked out 
a new curative preparation. The scien- 
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live! I must fight and annihilate these 
monsters who are trampling on my 
native land!” And then she felt noth- 
ing but hatred. 

She did not have long to wait. There 
was a loud rumble. A column of big 
tanks moved past followed by a column 
of trucks. Behind them marched in- 
fantry. Shura saw a German in the 
foremost tank, and an overwhelming 
emotion took possession of her, an im- 
pulse to kill him. Her hands fingered 
the grenades in her belt. But she 
mastered the impulse. She knew that 
she alone could not destroy the column 
and that the important thing was to 
return with her report of the strength 
of the enemy. 

In her guerrilla operations she had 
witnessed, terrible scenes of torture. 
She had seen people hanged by the 
jaws from iron hooks to prolong their 
sufferings. She had seen people driven 
away into German servitude. In letters 
she had found on dead Germans there 
were boasts of this brutality. But there 
were also expressions of their terror: 

“We are surrounded by partisans. 
We go in deadly fear of them by day 
and by night. At the front we know 
where the enemy is but in the partisan 
fighting, our enemy is nowhere and 
everywhere.” 

In the village of Paporotno, in the 
Leningrad region, German punitive de- 
tachments tortured the president of 
the collective farm Barkanov to get him 
to reveal the partisans’ hideout. In- 
furiated by his refusal they tied him by 
his legs and arms to two tanks, drove 
them in opposite directions and thus 
tore him to pieces. With modern ma- 
chines they revived a torture of the 
dark ages. They also tortured his 
twelve-year-old son Tolya to death 
after attempts to bribe him had failed. 

In another village, the Hitlerites 
drove the population into a barn and 
then set it on fire. They stood outside 
with bayonets and automatic ries. As 
the people tried to escape, they shot 
some down and drove others back by 
bayonet. Those who were thus butch- 
ered were chiefly old people and chil- 
dren. 

“It is easier to go into the attack 
with this to remember,” said Shura. 


A German aviator and soldier had 
been killed in a car. The people of 
five nearby villages were all driven to 
the spot where the killing had oc- 
curred. No attempt was made to fix 
the guilt on anyone. The people were 
ordered to kneel down and pray. It 









































Above: Girls working on: material for the padded Red Armymen's winter jackets. 
Women sentinels on guard in the fields of a collective farm. 


was cold and muddy and their feet 
swelled and stiffened. At last from 
among the bent figures, without even 
looking at their faces, the Fascists took 
seven men at random from each vil- 
lage and shot them. 


Mother 


Recalling these German atrocities, 
Shura’s eyes were cold and stern. “The 
Hitlerites will rot on our land,” she 
said. “As soon as the doctors here let 
me I shall return to the front. We shall 
avenge everything.” 


Fedosia 


By S. TREGUB 


OT far from our observation 
post stood a number of peasant 
huts. In one of them lived Fedosia 
Skvortsova. She was a typical, tall, 
blue-eyed, beaming, motherly Russian 
woman. In addition to the housework, 
she plowed, mowed and tended the 
cattle. You should hear her sing. Then 
the old woman seems as ageless and 
as young as the song itself. 

The Red Army called her “Mother 
Fenya” and she was a mother indeed 
to them all. She knew each of them by 
name and was always thinking of 
something to do for them. 

She would say, “Boys, I’d be crying 





my eyes out if you weren’t here,” and 
would take photographs from the wall 
to show them her own soldier sons 
who were on other fronts. 

“This is Vanyusha. I haven’t seen 
him for ever so long. He’s an engineer 
and lived far away in a big city. He 
used to visit us with his wife and our 
grandson. I get letters from him— 
‘Don’t worry, mamma.’ 

“And this is Seryozha. A jolly lad, 
Seryozha. A good player on the ac- 
cordion he was, the life and soul of 
the Summer dances. Seryozha is in the 
Baltic Fleet. 

(Continued on page 34) 











Soviet Asia and the United States 


Comments by the noted author of “Turkey,” “Dakar,” and 
the forthcoming “Siberia,” on the new book “Soviet Asia” 


APAN will launch an all-out of- 
fensive against the Soviets in Asia, 
say Raymond Arthur Davies and An- 
drew J. Steiger in this excellent book.* 
She will do so because of military 
reasons and not because of economic 
causes. It is axiomatic today that the 
Soviet Maritime Territory is a “pistol” 
pointed at Japan’s heart. But it is less 
well known that the Soviet Maritime 
Territory is the “heartland” of the 
entire Pacific area, to employ a popu- 
lar geo-political term. 

An aggressive Japan needs the Rus- 
sian Far East to push westward, along 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, and then 
attack obstinate China from the rear. 
Japan needs the Soviet Far East also 


_ as a springboard into Alaska, Canada 


and the West Coast of the United 
States. 

As long as the Soviets have the Mari- 
time Territory the Japanese military 
can never be sure of the loot they 
amassed in such an incredibly short 
time around the South China Sea. 
They must keep on looking over their 
shoulders to see what the Soviet Union 
is doing. 

The authors quote the late Brigadier 
General William (Billy) Mitchell’s 
famous utterance about Alaska: “It is 
the most important strategic place in 
the world.” But Alaska would lose all 
its strategic value, the authors say, if 
the Soviets were to lose control of their 
own Pacific Coast bases and of the 
Chukotka headland. Alaska’s continued 
military importance rests upon the 
closest cooperation between the United 
States, Canada and the Soviet Union. 

The keynote of this very rich book is 
the inevitable trend toward a Pacific 
partnership. Davies and Steiger believe 
that American-Soviet-British friendship 
will become a cornerstone of the post- 
war system of security and peace. They 
believe that ‘after victory, which her 
dauntless fighters at the front and her 
people behind the lines are sacrificing so 
much to win, the Soviet Union will play 
an active and important role in world 
affairs.” 


*SOVIET ASIA. Democracy’s First Line of 
Defense. By Raymond Arthur Davies and An- 


drew J. Steiger. New York: The Dial Press. 
pp. 384. $3. 
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They keep on reminding us of 
certain oft-forgotten facts, such as 
the proximity of the Soviet Union, 
separated from us by the narrow Ber- 
ing Strait, less than forty miles in 
width. They quote Wendell Willkie’s 
words: “For twenty-three years the 
Communists have been on the Bering 
Strait and we’ve never had any reason 
to fear that they would attack us 
across that narrow water ... Russia 
has never been a military or trade 
menace.” 

The authors also remind us of some 
other highly important facts about 
American-Canadian-Russian _ relations. 
They remind us that the roots of 
partnership among these peoples are 
very deep. They tell us that years ago 
when Russian Asia was but a miserable 
colony of the Tsars, American, Ca- 
nadian and Russian explorers and 
hunters regularly crossed the Strait 
separating the two continents. It was 
an American Company that did pre- 
liminary work for the construction of 
a Russian-American telegraph line from 
the Amur River to British Columbia. 
On the other hand, it was Russian en- 
gineers experienced in building in cold 
zones, that helped lay the tracks ot the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It was the 
Russians that first settled Alaska, which 
we later bought for a song. Still later, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company maintained 
“fur factories” on Russian soil. 

It was the President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt, who pre- 
vailed upon the Japanese to offer fair 
terms to. the vanquished of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Again it was the Presi- 
dent of the United States who induced 
the Japanese to evacuate Siberia, a 
part of which they had occupied after 
the collapse of the Russian Imperial 
Regime. 

It was American engineers and tech- 





By EMIL LENGYEL 


nicians whom the Soviets preferred to 
all other nationalities when they set 
out to transform their country into an 
industrial Great Power. The Russians 
seldom attributed ulterior motives to 
Americans. It was an American, Colo- 
nel Hugh Cooper, who supervised the 
building of industrial Russia’s greatest 
pride, the monumental Dnieper Dam. 
“American” has long been a magic 
word in Russia, as all tourists know. 
Stalin’s watchword of “dognat 1 pereg- 
nat” — overtake and surpass — was 
meant mostly to be applied to a peace- 
ful rivalry with the United States. 

While the Pacific partnership is the 
keynote of the book, it is very far from 
being its sole content. This is an en- 
cyclopedic volume, with very full de- 
tails about all of Soviet Asia. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the Urals, 
described by the authors as an inner 
defense bastion, to Western Siberia— 
Soviet Asia’s Middle West, to Kazakh- 
stan, “Country of the Glittering Fu- 
ture;” Central Asia, land of the awak- 
ening people; Yakutia, “Republic of 
Gold and Reindeer;” the Siberian 
Arctic; the Soviet Far East, zone of 
perpetual preparedness; Buriat-Mon- 
golia, the Mongolian People’s Republic 
and the Tuva People’s Republic. 

The book is factual from beginning 
to end. The authors seem to be anxious 
to make their rich material palatable 
even to non-specialists. They have re- 
produced interesting conversations with 
the people they have met in their ex- 
tensive travels all over Soviet Asia. 
They have written a book which will 
be consulted as a reference volume. At 
the same time, they have provided 
much up-to-the-minute information 
about such vital subjects of the moment 
as the probable strength of the Soviets 
in the future’s theater of war, the Far 
Eastern Provinces. 

“Soviet Asia” is demonstrably the 
first line of defense of democracy, and 
Davies and Steiger have made it abund- 
antly clear to the reader. Their book 
can do much by providing a truthful 
picture of Soviet Asia, the country of 
today and of tomorrow, a sub-continent 
with the greatest future in the interest 
not merely of the Soviets but of all 
decent men. 
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A poster by the famous art team, the Kukryniksy 





FIGHTING RUSSIAN POSTERS 


OSTERS today are needed not to 

sell pills but to save civilization. 
Pictures, whatever the aesthetes think, 
must in these days move the masses. 
Posters, however clever, are a waste of 
paper unless they kill Germans, said 
the chairman of the (English) Ad- 
vertising Service Guild, Mr. J. B. 
Nicholas recently, in a fiery discussion 
of the shortcomings of English “war” 
_art. And he continued: “It is little 
wonder that Sir Stafford Cripps missed 
in England that stir of urgency to 
which he had grown accustomed in 
Russia.” 

It cannot have been the stir of 
urgency alone which Sir Stafford had 
seen in Russia. It was much more: 
It was the most amazing mobilization 
of artists in the service of their country 
that the world has ever witnessed. 

And while the outside world has 
seen little of the peace-time work of 
Russian artists, particularly successful 
in woodcuts and lithographs, their war 
time work is serving as advance guard 
in the global fight of culture against 
fascism. Posters that were never in- 
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By H. FELIX KRAUS 


tended to become objects at art ex- 
hibitions are shown a hundred times 
more often than famous paintings. 
They are reproduced in our magazines 
and papers. ‘The “demand” for the 
posters themselves is such that they are 
reprinted in this country for Russian 
War Relief purposes, etc. 

The strength of these amazing Rus- 
sian posters is in fact so overwhelming 
and convincing that the English gov- 
ernment had its Ministry of Supply 
reprint a whole series of them for post- 
ing up in the English munitions and 
war factories. ‘This indicates clearly 
that the unification of posters that do 
kill Germans is as important as the 
standardization of a rifle model. 

In many countries posters are sup- 
posed to appeal to a certain class, a 
certain segment of the population. No 
art-director supposes that any one of 
his products will please all his country- 
men. Therefore, what universal quality 
these works of the Kukryniksys, the 
Vasilevs, the Efimovs, the Ivanovs, the 
Dogorukovs must possess that they can 
be placed on the walls of English fac- 


tories, thousands of miles away from 
their homeland, for people educated in 
another environment, because these 
posters made for Ivan Ivanich, bring 
conviction to John Smith better than 
the products of his own artists. 
Perhaps it was not the fault of the 
English artist, individually, that he did 
not stand up as well to the challenge 
of the historic hour. He had had no 
such experience in leading great na- 
tional movements as the Soviet artists 
had. For it was the preceding work 
of more than two decades which the 
Soviet artist had been doing for his 
people in the great crusades, the three 
gigantic Five Year Plans, the battles 
against illiteracy and the drives for 
collectivization, which has enabled him 
to do the amazing jobs he does now. 
Further, as contrasted with the 
American magazine advertising which 
is based on a tremendous amount of 
text-reading it might be that the pic- 
ture language that the artists had to 
acquire at the time when illiteracy was 
still great in the growing country, 
shaped itself to such a clear weapon 
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of propaganda as to need little or no 
text. Another reason, perhaps for the 
posters is the large number of languages 
in the Soviet Union. The common 
‘language of pictorial art has proved an 
invaluable aid in intercommunication. 

The artist is not independent of his 
surrounding in any country, but the 
“Western” artist was still deep in the 
davdreams of aestheticism, when the 
invasion of the Rhineland, and the 
China-incident sounded warnings. But 
his fellow artists in the Soviet Union 
heard. In 1936 a poster, “Coming 
Events,” showed a gorilla, half Ger- 
man, half Japanese (!!) wearing a 
Teutonic helmet and a Japanese of- 
ficer’s cap, stiffy standing with spread- 
out legs, holding in ugly paws, a rifle 
on whose bayonet was impaled the 
dove of peace. 

The Russian artist understood what 
was to be expected from “peace in our 
time.” He had been prepared “‘to 
fight wars with pictures” by men like 
the famous poet and poster artist 
Vladimir Mayakovsky, who in 1918- 
20 challenged the artists and poets to 
create posters for the struggle against 
intervention. The Rosta window 
posters that appeared in Moscow then 
were the prototypes of today’s Tass 
windows. 

The moment the fascist hordes broke 
over the Soviet frontiers in 1941, the 
artists were on the job. The first poster 
carried the bold and confident vow: 
‘“‘We Shall Sweep the Fascist Hordes 
Off the Face of the Earth!” 

Artists and poets formed 
war-poster’ workshops 

their Unions. For the preduction of 
the Tass windows editorial boards 
were set up to study the daily news 
dispatches and to pick out the most 
startling themes. Today, as in the 
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Stages in the education of a young Nazi: Initiation; Sigmund the snoop; Inspiration from the 
fuehrer; Bringing Kultur. 


earlier days, many Soviet poster artists 
use stencilling which the Chinese war 
artists also have used. This method 
of stencilling, though primitive in com- 
parison with the capabilities of the 
modern lithographing press, has this 
tremendous advantage. It can be done 
by many people immediately and being 
done by hand they have the effect of 
originals. It also allows utmost 
rapidity in the production of new de- 
signs, which are in the windows not 
much later than the news dispatches 
themselves. 

In the first three months of the war 
more than 200 such Tass windows ap- 
peared. How many thouands must 
they number now? As the magazine 
Life reported the other day, soldiers 
who go to the front copy them to show 
to their comrades there. The verses 
on these posters, as well as those on the 
caricatures and postcards, are popular 
all over the vast expanse of Russia. 














People recite and sing them too, since 
the most popular are played over the 
radio. ; 
These windows and posters, while 
actually being “original” works since 
they are made by hand, are circulated 
in great numbers. They are also re- 
produced by other methods for still 
wider distribution. In the stencilled 
forms they ‘give witness to the fine 
color sense of the Russian artist. In 
fact many of them show a finesse of 
color we were accustomed to see only 
in the best of Parisian “fine art.” 
While they now embrace the globe 
as their audience, these works show at 
times also a surprising sophistication to 
us who expected a certain necessary 
simplicity about them. This Russian 
artist does not only hate (which the 
Western artist has not yet learned 
despite the bombs that fall near his 
head) but he brings an astonishing 
(Continued on page 31) 


Hitler's Allies: Fin- 
land, Rumania, Italy, 
Hungary, march to 
the Eastern front -— 
with the Nazi wolves 
at their heels. 





(OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Synthetic and Natural Rubber 
Production In The USSR 


Question: Where does the Soviet 
a get its rubber now? T. C., Akron, 
io. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has for 
many years been hard at work on the 
problem of producing its own rubber 
so as not to be dependent upon impor- 
tation of rubber from distant sources, 
especially in time of war. Accordingly 
the Soviet Union has gone in for ex- 
tended cultivation of natural rubber, 
primarily in Kazakhstan and the other 
Soviet Central Asian Republics. 

About 50,000 acres were sown with 
the kok-sagyz plant. However, the larger 
part of Soviet rubber requirements are 
supplied by the Soviet manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. Already in 1936 the 
Soviet rubber industry was able to state 
that 53 per cent of all rubber used in 
the Soviet Union was synthetic and 
Soviet made. 

A few years later Academician I. 
Bardin stated that, “the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber from ethyl alcohol, 
using the method invented by the late 
Academician Lebedev is of great im- 
portance in securing the Soviet Union’s 
economic dependence. Eighty per cent of 
all rubber used in the USSR for any pur- 
pose whatever is now produced aarti- 
ficially in Soviet plants.” 

Synthetic rubber plants have been built 
in various parts of the Soviet Union. In 
Erivan a synthetic rubber plant produces 
rubber from the by-products of Cau- 
casian oil. 

The plants of synthetic rubber in 
Magnitogorsk are based on the* Kuz- 
netsk coal. The aircraft industry is sup- 
plied with artificial rubber from the 
plants in Voronezh and the Urals. 

The Third Five-Year Plan included 
a large scale development of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry. The plan called 
for the construction, in various parts of 
the Union, of 13 synthetic rubber plants, 
7 tire cord and 14 tire producing facto- 
ries. The plan also called for the con- 
struction of 4-6 factories for the proces- 
sing of Soviet natural rubber. 

It is universally admitted that the 
Soviet formula for production of syn- 
thetic rubber proved a great success. Re- 
cently the Baruch Committee investigat- 
ing the synthetic rubber situation in the 
United States disclosed in its report 
the fact that the USSR very helpfully 
offered its formula for the production of 
synthetic rubber to the United States. 
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Care of the War Disabled 
In The Soviet Union 


Question: We have read with amaze- 
ment and satisfaction of the remarkable 
success Soviet military medicine had in 
returning a very high percentage of the 
wounded Red Army men to active duty. 
My question is as to what is done with 
the wounded who cannot continue in the 
armed forces?—D. N., Superior, Minn. 


Answer: The invalids of the Red 
Army are getting every possible medical, 
surgical and orthopedic care and of 
course are supported by the state. But 
apart from such care and support the 
Soviet Union has undertaken a_ very 
comprehensive program of rehabilitation 
of the wounded, the training and fitting 
of the invalids for productive occupations. 

The Council of People’s Commissars 
has enacted a decree concerning it. The 
authoritative Soviet newspaper, Pravda, 
on June 16, 1942, comments upon this 
program at great length: 


Our State endeavors to do every- 
thing to make it possible for the war- 
invalid to regain his place in life and 
struggle. The Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR has passed 
a special decree regarding employment 
for invalids of the patriotic war. This 
decree obliges all leaders of enter- 
prises, offices and organizations to 
find for invalid soldiers work of which 
they are capable, and housing accom- 
modations as speedily as possible—to 
create for them all the necessary con- 
ditions for living and working. 

Our Motherland spares no funds 
or means to restore to the invalids of 
the patriotic war their physical and 
spiritual strength, to help them return 
to life and socially useful work. The 
Government has instructed the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats for Social Wel- 
fare of the Union Republics to organize 
training for war-invalids in new trades. 
If your state of health does not permit 
you to work any longer where you 
worked before you went to the front, 
do not become discouraged! You will 
be of benefit to the Motherland at 
another post. The Seviet will help you. 

Special training establishments have 
already been opened, and are being 
opened, for the invalids of the patriotic 
war. Invalids are being trained to be- 
come bookkeepers, accountants, econo- 
mists, agronomists, technicians, technol- 
ogists, tailors, shoemakers, telegraph- 
ists, cinema-operators, photographers, 
etc. In many hospitals, too, the train- 
ing of invalids for new professions has 
been organized. 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Care for the invalids of the great 
patriotic war is the sacred duty of the 
entire Soviet people. The warrior who 
has shed his blood in the battles against 
the German invaders is a person who 
will never be forgotten or neglected 
by the Soviet Motherland. 


London Erects 


Memorials to Lenin 


Question: Can you please tell me 
whether it is true, as I have heard, that 
a monument to Lenin was erected in 


London?—W. B., Akron, Ohio. 


Answer: Yes, it is true. There was a 
monument to the memory of Lenin un- 
veiled this year in April. The monument 
stands on Holford Square, Finsbury, a 
suburb of London. In addition, in March, 
before the erection of the monument in 
April, a plaque was put on the wall of 
the house in which Lenin lived in Lon- 
don. The house is 30 Holford Square. 
Lenin lived forty years ago in that house 
during 1902 and 1903 and, as Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador to London, said 
at the unveiling of the plaque, Lenin 
wrote some of his best works in that 
house. “Here he developed many of 
the ideas that led to the creation of 
the USSR.” 

The upper stories of this house were 
demolished by Nazi incendiary bombs. 
Only the two rooms on the first floor 
where Lenin lived and worked remain 
standing. 

The monument and the plaque are a 
living and lasting tribute on the part 
of the English people to the founder 
of the USSR, Lenin, who at one time 
lived among them. It is also a sign of 
the growing friendship between the 
Britisn and Soviet people. 
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A letter to Rockwell Kent giving the impres- 
sions of a Soviet portrait painter at the front 


Recently, the noted artist, Rockwell 
Kent, broadcasted an address on Soviet 
culture at Montreal, Canada. The 
broadcast was heard in the Soviet 
Union and a number of Soviet artists 
responded, among them the portrait 
painter, Vladimir Odintsov, whose let- 
ter we print below. 


EAR Sir: I venture to send you 

these impressions of mine noted 
down on a visit to the Front. We highly 
appreciate all creative contact with 
democratic countries friendly to us. I 
would value very highly, in reply, your 
impressions of the way in which Amer- 
ican artists are using their particular 
weapon to serve the struggle against 
Hitlerite tyranny. 

I like painting young Russians. 
Therefore it was a gratifying task for 
me to go to the Front to make some 
portraits of Red Army men and 
commanders. 

I had always supposed that war 
portraiture had its own laws. Now | 
was confronted in person with Russian 
commanders and people who glowed, 
as it were, with intense, subtle, inner 
life. This just war in which they are 
defending all the finest that has been 
won by mankind—freedom, personal 
independence, honor of their people, 
their right to work, to art—has made 
them manlier and wiser than their 
years. ‘They have learned much in 
bloody battles with the enemy, but 
they have lost neither their sense of 
human dignity nor the high spiritual 
qualities that elevate Man. 

As an artist I was struck by the 
spiritual beauty of these kinsmen of 


mine who are defending our country. 
The problems of the portrait painter 
met here with completeness and beauty. 
This is what I have tried to write 
about. And these are the thoughts | 
have tried to put into the paintings 
which I am devoting to the people 
in our great patriotic war. 


T was a night in March. The Com- 

mander and I climbed a slope at 
a brisk pace and, descending on the 
other side, were soon out of range of 
the enemy’s observation. The Com- 
mander paused a moment and stood 
gazing thoughtfully into the darkness 
of sky and woods merging on the 
horizon. Then, with rather a shy smile 
he said, ‘“‘Do you remember Lermontov 
says ... , and he began to recite 
lines from poems about the Russian 
steppes, its woods and broad, flooded 
rivers. 

At that moment we heard the rising 
scream of a shell coming over. Then 
the explosion. Before us spread the Rus- 
sian distances, beyond which lay the 
Commander’s native Ukraine. He stood 
gazing at the far-away glow in the sky 
and declared in a muffled tone, “The 
land of your birth is dearer than life.” 

When we returned to our dugout 
his mood changed. He was cheerful and 
animated, and insisted on at once look- 
ing over my front line drawings. His 
extraordinarily vivid reaction to every 
bit of work gave me great pleasure. 
With breezy outspokenness he expressed 
his admiration of my drawings of bat- 
tles. But my portrait of the Commander 
drew down indignation on my head. 

“You don’t call that the Command- 








A Soviet Artist to an Ameriean Artist 


By VLADIMIR ODINTSOV 


er? That’s one of your dreamers.” 

I said that as a conscientious portrait 
painter I endeavored to show every- 
thing about my sitter. The man I had 
painted was a man of rich character. 
It was known that he was not only a 
fighter; he wrote excellent verses, in 
fact was a very versatile person. 

“A poet,” said he thoughtfully, then 
became eager and animated. “Perhaps 
you are right after all. It is the person- 
ality of the man himself that the artist 
must portray.” 

Turning to the Chief of Staff who 
came in at that moment he asked his 
opinion of my work. 

“Well, it’s rather—what shall | 
say?” The other hesitated. ‘Looks 
like a Dante or a Horace, eh?” 

There you are! 

My Commander said, “That’s the 
whole point. That, it seems, is what the 
artist was aiming at all the time— 
portraying the whole character, the man 
himself first and foremost.” 

I liked the warmth with which he. 
gave his opinions. His simple sincerity, 
even impetuosity, mingled with an ap- 
pealing, almost boyish, bashfulness, 
which, heaven knows how, still clung 
to him at thirty. This man had been 
defending his country without rest all 
these long, terribly trying months. He 
had received four wounds during fierce 
struggles with the Hitlerites. His 
blood, poured out on the battlefield, 
was undeniable confirmation of the 
love he expressed for his country. Now 
he had returned to his regiment full of 
life and eager to see friends he loved. 
Only those who have been out there 
can understand what friends made at 
the Front can mean. 


HE morning sun blazed, making 
our eyes ache. The artillery can- 
nonade never ceased. The Commander 
was busy fixing up a large calibre rifle 
in readiness to salute the enemy scouts 


flying along the front line. 

Once the big, scattered village we 
were in had been ringed around with 
silver birches and willows, had re- 
sounded with the voices of young peo- 
ple, with the songs of girls, and the 
rhythms of dancers, for it was a cheer- 
ful spot. Now it was dreary, and deso- 
late, a cinder-heap. The Germans had 
(Continued on page 32) 


The Red Army is 
world famous for 
its cultural activ- 
ities. A studio at 
a Red Army club- 
house. 
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Geopolities on the Prowl 
A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Democratic IDEALS AND REALITY by 
Halford J. Mackinder. Foreword by 
Major George Fielding Eliot. Intro- 
duction by Professor Edward Mead 
Earle. Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


NE would think that a theory that 

appealed to the Nazis would be 
subject these days to suspicious scrutiny 
in democratic countries. Instead we have 
the spectacle of the much publicized re- 
issue of a book, published twenty-three 
years ago and largely ignored except in 
Germany, where it has been incorpora- 
ted into the insane Nazi geo-political 
scheme. This reissue appears with the 
blessing of a well-known American mili- 
tary writer and a well-known American 
historian by way of a fulsome preface 
and introduction. I am sure they could 
not have understood its implications. 
And the reviewers fall over each other 


to affix wreaths on the production. A. 


little American geo-political stampede is 
under way. 

Instead of a critical examination of 
the Mackinder thesis we find an unques- 
tioning acceptance and a glow of satis- 
faction that it was an Englishman, a man 
from our side, who is the papa of geo- 
politics after all. Why not congratulate 
ourselves also that it was another Eng- 
lishman, Houston Chamberlain, whose 
works have been one of the chief sources 
of the Nazi race theory? 

The homage offered to this Mackinder 
theory is a danger sign. It shows that 
many American minds remain dazzled by 
the Nazis and their supposed “successes.” 
The Mackinder book serves to channel 
an otherwise suppressed admiration and, 
in some cases I am afraid, suppressed 
love. Despite Mackinder’s engaging 
style and pretended concern for human 
freedom, his thesis is nothing but a re- 
actionary’s plea for the preservation of 
imperialist power politics. 

Mackinder himself telescopes his the- 
ory into these three sections: 

Who rules East Europe commands the 
Heartland (roughly located as the region 
occupied by the Soviet Union). 

Who rules the Heartland commands 
the World Island (defined as the com- 
bined land mass of Europe, Asia and 
Africa). 

Who rules the World Island com- 
mands the World. 

Consequently, it behooves the Western 
powers to see to it that the Heartland is 
kept in a state of disunity, disorganiza- 
tion, or impotence, in some way, ifgthey 
wish to preserve their “independence,” 
which in this case is a mask word for 
their imperialist positions. A British 
Tory, looking for geographical ration- 
alizations for his imperialist political 
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schemes, would naturally arrive at some- 
thing of this sort. 

What made the theory so enticing to 
the Germans? Apart from the fact that 
Mackinder has some pleasant things to 
say of them, among other things, includ- 
ing them among the “three or four virile 
races of the world,” is that, in Mackin- 
der’s eyes the great danger lay in the 
Germans coming in to organize the less 
able Slav peoples inhabiting the Heart- 
land. In other words, it was Mackinder 
who helped to post the sign boards for 
the Nazi road to the East. 

The dangers of this book which is mak- 
ing a considerable stir among faddist in- 
tellectuals is in two main directions. 
First, by setting geographical issues 
above the social and political issues 
which are the bases of the people’s war 
that the democratic nations are fighting 
against fascism, it may pull us far back 
to old and dangerous, morale-destroy- 
ing, balance-of-power ideas. We have 
already had alarming examples such as 
Professor Renner’s geo-political appease- 
ment of the Axis in a recent issue of 
Collier’s Magazine. Second, and more 
dangerous, it may revive dormant sus- 
picions of the Soviet Union, in a new 
form, and strengthen still current ones 
by providing a new scientific-seeming 
mumbo-jumbo for Soviet haters to use 
in their incantations. 

It is saddening to see sober peopie fall- 
ing for this Tory rationalization of im- 
perialism. As a scientific structure it is 
of a class with Nazi racism repudiated 
by every ethnologist of standing. 

Whatever stands in the way of Mac- 
kinder’s march is blithely outflanked by 
the device of ignoring it. If necessary, 
Mackinder calmly contradicts himself as 
when, for his purposes, the Soviet Union 
becomes a “going concern,” and when, 
for another purpose it does not exist at 
all because by being Soviet it has commit- 
ted suicide. For observations about air- 
planes that every Sunday feature writer 
was making twenty-three years ago, and 
which do not approach General Mitch- 
ell’s in range or detail, he is hailed as a 
sage and a prophet. But reviewers pass 
over, in discreet silence, such actual, care- 
fully detailed but fizzled prophecies as 
Mackinder’s predictions of the course of 
the successor states organized as a buffer 
between the Soviet Union and Germany, 
and the imminent evolution of the So- 
viet Union into a “loose federation,” 
with implications of weakness and dis- 
organization. 3 

Geo-political fantasies» may be needed 
in Germany to feed the megalomania ot 
racism. They are out of place in our in- 
tellectual life which needs clear think- 
ing and a constant and watchful devotion 
to democracy. 
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A Scientist’s View 


Russia’s SrecrRET WEAPON by Dyson 
Carter, Contemporary Publishers, 165 
Selkirk Ave., Winnipeg, Canada. 15c. 


HE title of this book is ironic. The 

secret weapon referred to is no death 
ray, no super-vitamin, no new type of 
explosive. And it is secret only because 
smoke screens of prejudice were raised 
in the democracies to hide the visible 
truth. The secret weapon is that combina- 
tion of courage and science which has 
enabled the Soviet people to come through 
the test of war and civil war in 1918, 
and afterwards, to carry out, unaided, 
the most gigantic program of reconstruc- 
tion known in history, and now in these 
critical days to meet and withstand the 
shock of the mightiest military power 
ever assembled. 

Mr. Carter, as a scientist, is of course 
tremendously impressed by the role of 
science in the Soviet Union.The greater 
part of his book is devoted to the bril- 
liant, sometimes unorthodox, but always 
sane and foresighted use the Soviet people 
have made of the sciences. The Soviet 
people are being fed, kept supplied and 
are protected from disease despite losses 
and despite conditions which no other 
people has been able to stand up under. 
The Soviet system endures such tests 
because science, in the broadest sense, 
that is knowledge, has been made usable 
by all, and is constantly used. 

Mr. Carter is an able writer as well 
as an able scientist, as his latest book, 
the novel “The Night of Flame” demon. 
strates. And in his two previous books 
“If You Want to Invent” and “Sea of 
Destiny” he showed a rare skill in com- 
bining the talents of scientist and writer 
to make scientific knowledge clear and 
absorbing. This combination of talents 
is what makes this little book, “Russia’s 
Secret Weapon” so vivid. 

* The book ends with these words: 


“To win the war and win the peace 
we must be passionately certain of the 
new way of life. We must know the mean- 
ing of freedom and security. We must see 
the end of all oppression. We must make 
absolutely sure that the Hitlerites and their 
accomplices everywhere shall be extermin- 
ated, so that never again will beasts come 
into power. 

“In this last cause we and the people 
of the Soviet Union are now united. We 
extend to them the hand of friendship. We 
salute them. We are bound to them by 
indissoluble ties of blood. The millions 
who have died on the battlefields of the 
Eastern Front, they died for us.” 


In the Shadows of 
the Caucasus 


OL, BLoop AND SAND, Stakes and Stra- 
tegy in the Middle East by Robert L. 
Baker. D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50. 


N the Middle East which he con- 
siders an inaccurate term and em- 
ploys only because of its increasing usage 
among British and American authorities, 
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the author includes Turkey, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Syria and Palestine. 
His book deals with Axis intrigues and 
ambitions in that area, and in the Cau- 
casus, and the counterplans and efforts 
of the United Nations, and with both in 
reference to the global war. Though 
the book handles its complex material 
in a readable manner, it is marred by a 
cynical “objectivity” definitely out of 
place at this time. Often as one reads 
Mr. Baker, one can hardly be sure 
that he cares much which side wins. As 
to his attitude to one of the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union, Mr. Baker 
leaves no doubt. Commenting on the 
Soviet refusal to sell oil in large quan- 


SOVIET 


Sprinc Sono. Directed by Alexander 
Ivanovusky. Supervised by Frederick Erm- 


ler. Scenario by Eugene Petrov and 
Gregory Munblit. Photography by 
Eugene Shapiro. Music by Dmitri 


Kabalevsky. Produced by Lenfilm and 
released by Artkino. In New York at 
the Stanley Theater. 


HIS film opened shortly before we 

went to press. Since we were un- 
able to review it in person, we will de- 
scribe its reception in the New York 
press and its theme and treatment as in- 
dicated in the reviews. 

The reception was very favorable. It 
was uniformly considered one of the bet- 
ter Soviet films though not among the top 
Soviet masterpieces. The fact that a 
light musical film could be carried out in 
wartime Russia was commented on as an 
evidence of the high spirit of the people. 

The theme of Spring Song is the clash 
between serious music and_ popular 
music. The plot carries the antagonists— 
and the two types of music—breezily on- 
ward to a harmonious reconciliation. 
Every reviewer commented on the grace 
and sprightly humor with which the story 
was developed. 

An outstanding feature of the film is 
the musical score by Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
regarded as one of the most gifted com- 
posers of music for the film. Kabalevsky’s 
film music is already known to American 
audiences through his scores for “Peters- 
burg Nights,” “Shors,” and Frontier.” 
In the Soviet Union he has also won 
fame for his operas. In one of his com- 
positions in Spring Song he spent months, 
though it plays but two minutes in the 
film score. 


Liudmila Tselikovskaya, 
singing star of Spring Song. 



























































tities to Germany in the period just be- 
fore launching her invasion, Mr. Baker 
nevertheless, refers to the Soviet Union 
as Germany’s “partner.” He writes that 
in regard to Iran (formerly Persia) : 
“After the war the revolutionary gov- 
ernment in Russia retained the Tsarist 
aims but dealt more shrewdly,” which 
can only be termed a deliberate falsi- 
fication. Other references are similar in 
angling and Mr. Baker does not make 
even grudging acknowledgment of the 
Soviet contributions to the anti-axis 
struggle. There is obviously a connection 
between such an attitude toward the 
Soviet Union and Mr. Baker’s peculiar 
“objectivity.” 


FILMS 


THE BATTLE For SiperiA. (The Defense 
of Volochayevsk.) Directed by the Vas- 
siliev Brothers. Original Musical Score 
by Dmitri Shostakovich. Produced by 
Lenfilm, released by Artkino. 


HE papers are full of speculations 

regarding a Japanese attack on the 
Soviet Union. The theory is that, with 
the Soviet Union in such grave diff- 
culties in the South, Japan may feel that 
its opportunity has come. 

But there was a time when the Soviet 
Union was in greater difficulties and 
such “opportunities” were more abund- 
ant. It was when the young Soviet 
state, emerging from the exhausting 
strains of the first World War was 
beset by a combination of counter-revo- 
lutionist and interventionist armies. 

Among the latter were the armies of 
Japan. They followed the now tradi- 
tional aggressor course of violated 
agreements, treacherows surprises and 
terror. 

They were confident in the power of 
their equipment and organization to over- 
whelm the virtually defenseless people of 
the Soviet Far East. But they came 
upon an uncalculated and incalculable 
power—a united people. Invading the 
Siberian Taiga they found themselves in 
an encirclement by an entire people. 

The Battle for Siberia, a revival of 
the film formerly called The Defense of 
V olochayevsk, deals with the Partisan 
resistance which frustrated the Japanese 
aggressors. The action opens with a 
typical Japanese “incident.” A Japanese 
military mission in Vladivostok arranges 
the “murder” of a Japanese civilian. 
While the body of the victim is still 
warm the Japanese military posts up 
placards printed in advance announcing 
the Japanese occupation of the city “to 
restore order.” 

The Japanese military swarm in. The 
young Soviet government indulges itself 
in no illusions about the intentions of 
these restorers of order. Instructions 
are given to raise the whole country, to 
prepare partisan warfare against the in- 
vaders, who soon discover, as the Soviet 
authorities anticipated, limitless needs 
for their order-restoration services be- 
yond Vladivostok. They meet an 
aroused people who make up for lack of 





Two scenes from "The Battle For Siberia.” 


advanced equipment, with the eternally 
invincible weapons of resolution and en- 
durance. 

Finally, after trying every resource of 
terror and deceit, the Japanese are 
forced to leave. 

The picture is directed by the Vassiliev 
Brothers, creators of Chapayev. In 
Battle for Siberia are to be found the 
same combination of action and humor 
that distinguished that masterpiece. As 
in Chapayev, too, the epic quality that 
marks this film is built on the heroism, 
resourcefulness and endurance of plain 
people. 

The film has some really extraor- 
dinary acting. It is hard to say whose 
performance is more powerful—Nikolai 
Dorokhin’s as the Partisan Commander 
or Lev Sverdlin’s as the suave Colonel 
Uzushima. 

Equally worth attention is Shosta- 
kovich’s characteristically vigorous ac- 
companying music. And the Soviet cam- 
eraman, with the breathtaking Siberian 
country to work with, have provided 
landscapes of astonishing beauty, along 
with virile portraiture of the powerful 
partisan types, and superb shadowy 
interiors. 

In one of the concluding sequences, 
Colonel Uzushima remarks: “We used 
to study Russian two hours a day. From 
now on we will study it three hours a 
day.” 

The Soviet film makers thereby made 
clear the Soviet awareness that the 
Japanese militarists would prepare for 
another try. The Soviet were prepared 
in turn as the Japanese discovered at 
Lake Hassan and at Nomonahan. What- 
ever the events of the next weeks bring 
the Soviets will be prepared. 
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RELIGION IN THE USSR 
(Continued from page 15) 


ist and unscientific were the teachings 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
mosques, the synagogues, and the fun- 
damentalist sects of Russia that the sim- 
ple presentation of a modernist view of 
the world seemed an assault on religion. 


On the outbreak of war the League 


of Militant Atheists disbanded and its 
paper ceased publication, with one last 
blast at the Nazis for their persecution 
of religion. For some years past it 
had been declining and the sharpness 
of antagonism between it and the 
church had been softened. Indeed, one 
branch on disbanding, left its records 
in charge of the village priest. 

What is the present position of the 
church and religion? The Soviet con- 
stitution guarantees to members of all 
faiths, freedom of religion. But only 
in Georgia and Armenia, where the 
churches were relatively friendly to the 
Revolution, do they (as yet) enjoy 
freedom of religious propaganda. Tens 
of thousands of churches, shrines, syna- 
gogues and mosques are closed. Few 
candles now burn in the wayside 
shrines. No longer are the ikons and 
crosses carried around the fields in sol- 
emn procession to drive away the insect 
pests and drought. In the villages the 
somber ikons are often replaced by 
portraits of Lenin, Stalin, Timoshenko. 
The pilgrimages to the wonder-working 
shrines have almost ceased. The church 
is shorn of its former privileges and 
powers. The social pressure which in 
other countries induces people to go to 
church, in the Soviet Union operates 
to keep them away. 

On the other hand, on great festival 
days like Easter, the churches are over- 
flowing. Amid clouds of incense the 
priests in gorgeous vestments and gold- 
en crowns intone the impressive liturgy 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. In 
remote regions more children are chris- 
tened than in similar districts in the 
West. Protestant sects like the Bap- 
tists report a million or more members. 

Many former disabilities and restric- 
tions have been relaxed or rescinded. 
The once disfranchised clergy now vote 
on the same terms as other citizens. 
During 1936-37 of the 157 suits in 
Soviet courts affecting religion, 78 per 
cent were won by the church. In 1938 
Kalinin, President of the Supreme So- 
viet, told me that one of his frequent 
duties was the reopening of village 
churches that had been closed by the 
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action of local zealots. In assailing the 
comic opera Titnos for its false and 
frivolous picture of the historic baptism 
of the Russians, Pravda pointed out 
that in its early days at any rate, Chris- 
tianity was a progressive force in the 
life of the people. The former scurri- 


“lous assaults on religion are now elim- 


inated from text books, theater and 
cinema. Any mockery or insults to 
the feelings of believers is subject to 
penalties. The making and sale of 
ikons is now legal. 

In 1939 the new Soviet Republic of 
Lithuania gave officiating priests as 
well as peasants a certain number of 
acres from the land fund. In 1941 the 
seven-day week was restored, making 
Sunday the rest day for all. One of 
the three newly-created decorations for 
Soviet commanders is named after a 
canonized saint of the church—Alex- 
ander Nevsky. The Moscow radio ap- 
peals to Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews throughout the world to unite in 
the war against the Nazis. 

One must not attach too much sig- 
nificance to these facts, nor to that re- 
port about Stalin calling for God’s 
blessing on President Roosevelt. Re- 
ligious terms are woven into the Rus- 
sian language, and often Lenin too 
said ‘God help us.” One should not 
look forward to seeing Stalin pass the 
collection plate in church! 

On the other hand, one cannot help 
note an evolution in the attitude in 
the Soviet government -toward the 
church. In tracing this, the Reverend 
Benjamin, “Metropolitan of the 
Aleutian Islands and North America,” 
states: ‘At first it was negative; then 
merely suspicious; later peaceful; most 
recently—it seems to me—there is rec- 
ognition of the usefulness of the 
church.” 

This is paralleled by a similar evo- 
































High dignitaries 
of the Russian 
Orthodox Church 
in prayers for vic- 
tory of the Red 
Army. 





lution on the part of the church from 
the hostility to the Soviets to whole- 
hearted acceptance. This came in part 
by necessity ; if the church had not ad- 
justed itself to the new society, it 
would have ceased to exist. In part, 
it is due to a recognition that in their 
social and ethical aims the Soviets and 
the church are one. As Ambassador 
Davies states it: “Christianity could be 
superimposed on Communism without 
doing violence to either.” This is the 
conviction of many churchmen in Rus- 
sia and throughout the world. How- 
ever the changes came about, it is a 
far hark from the days when the Pa- 
triarch Tikhon anathematized the Sovi- 
ets, to the Patriarch Sergei in 1941, 
offering fervent prayers and directing 
impassioned appeals to the faithful and 
all people to support the Soviets. From 
the leaders of all faiths came similar 
exhortations—from the head of the 
Russian Baptists to the Jews and Mos- 
lems. 

This support is not confined to pray- 
ers and preachments. Churches are 
now centers for collection of gifts for 
the Red Army. Hundreds of priests 
are in the fighting forces at the front. 
Hundreds more are aiding guerrilla 
bands behind the German lines. 

Among many instances reported in 
the Soviet press is that of Father An- 
drei. For a month after the Nazis 
occupied his village, he and his church 
were unmolested. Then the church 
treasures began to disappear. First the 
altar plate, followed by the gold-em- 
broidered robes, the ancient ikons and 
testaments. Then, one Sunday morn- 
ing, arriving at the church to hold ser- 
vices, he found it filled with German 
soldiers. They were breaking up the 
altar, the doors and screen and throw- 
ing them out. In answer to Father 
Andrei’s protest, they explained that 
they must have more space in the church 
as they were turning it into a stable. 

That night, packing up his few be- 
longings and taking a last look at the 




























looted village, he made off to the for- 
est. Before morning, he found what 
he was seeking—a detachment of guer- 
rillas. 

Though they knew Father Andrei 
to be upright and honest, his contact 
with the Germans made them wary. 
But as he faithfully performed the mi- 
nor duties assigned him, mistrust 
changed to confidence and affection. 
Not only did he know how to handle 
a rifle, but he knew every path through 
swamps and thickets. Once, when the 
band was encircled by Nazis, by a de- 
vious way, known only to him, he led 
them to safety. But in the encounter, 
both commander and commissar were 
killed. 

In electing a new leader, the choice 
fell upon Father Andrei. Increasing 
in numbers, the band became famous 
for its daring and destructive raids up- 
on the enemy. One day came a mes- 
sage from the High Command, sum- 
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moning the leader and his two aides 
to Leningrad. At staff headquarters, 
after high commendation from a gen- 
eral for his bravery and skill, the gen- 
eral pinned upon his breast the highest 
Soviet decoration—the Order of Lenin. 

Then, unaware that this guerrilla 
leader was a priest, the general sug- 
gested that his long beard made him 
conspicuous to the enemy, and he might 
better cut it off. “True,” agreed Father 
Andrei. “It might be better. But I 
expect to resume my former vocation 
when the war is over.” 

“And what might that be?” asked 
the general. 

“T am a priest,” said Father Andrei. 
“Hitler drew his sword against my 
country and defiled my church. I am 
fighting him as a Russian patriot and 
a Christian soldier.” 

In “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,” Professor Ruschenbusch has 
shown that nations and classes rising 
to power, cherish those institutions that 
aided them in their struggles. The pre- 
Revolutionary record of the Russian 
church reveals no weighty reason why 
the workers and peasants should nur- 
ture toward it feelings of regard and 
tenderness. In the long, bitter strug- 
gles to establish the Soviet govern- 
ment, they received not help but hin- 
drance from the church. In the pres- 
ent, more bitter and terrible struggle 
to defend and preserve the Soviets, 
however, the churches are doing all 
they can. In solidarity with the 
people, they are fighting loyally and 
gallantly in defense of the Russian 
land. 

Is this a portent of still better rela- 
tions after the war? Will there be a 
further evolution in the direction of 
those concepts of religious freedom 
held in the West? That, like so many 
other things, depends upon the nature 
of the peace. A sense of security is 
inevitably conducive to the spirit of 
liberalism and tolerance in any country. 

What goes on in Russia depends like- 
wise in some small measure upon our- 
selves. Much energy has been spent in 
lamenting over people not going to 
church in Russia. What would be the 
result if this energy could be directed 
toward bringing closer together pro- 
fession and practice in America and 
Britain? Practice is more powerful 
than precept, and certainly more ef- 
fective than hostile criticism and as- 
sault. The example of more Christian- 
ity at home could not be without its 
effects upon Russia or the rest of the 
world. 


THE FIGHTING SOVIET 
POSTERS 


(Continued from page 25) 


quality of real, and grim humor to his 
design. This raises the work to mas- 
terpieces and shows him infinitely su- 
perior to his enemy who consists of 
hate alone. 

The Western artist is today being 
called upon to bolster public morale. 
He has great examples to draw on in 
the work of the Soviet artists who have 
proved master fighters. 

There is need for a master plan in 
this hour of decision. We cannot be 
content with reprinting Russian work 
alone. 

Our artists must feel what the 
Soviet artist feels, that art and artists 
are in a war for survival. Each has 
to throw his lot (and much more) into 
the all-out battle for survival. The 
artist must emerge from the ivory 
tower of his “personality.” There is 
a place for him in the world today. 
The utmost effort is necessary for total 
war and the amazing fighting posters 
of our Soviet brothers-in-arms have 
shown us to what extent fighting 
artists can fire the imagination, how 
deeply they can burn the necessary 
hate against the most bestia! enemy in 
history, into the mind of the man in 
the street. 

It would be suicidal for us Western 
artists to create too late and too 
little. . . . 


A Hitler storm trooper in Winter dress. 



































































































































THE BATTLE FOR STALINGRAD 


(Continued from page 13) 


Air Force has been conducting long- 
range bombing raids against the east- 
ern half of Germany, East Prussia and 
occupied Poland. The cities of Berlin 
and Budapest have been raided repeat- 
edly. Koenigsberg, Stettin, Tilsit, Bres- 
lau, Warsaw and the industrial tri- 
angle at the confluence of the Vistula 
and San have come in for a powerful 
pasting. These flights involved round- 
trips of some 2,000 miles, comparable 
to the flight of British bombers to 
Krakow last year. Another sign of the 
indomitable spirit of the Red Army. 


The Red Army High Command 
has announced that during June, July 
and August, forty-two Red Army di- 
visions had suffered heavy losses while 
seventy-three German and Satellite di- 
visions had lost seventy per cent 
of their effectives or more. Thus we 
see that this summer has cost Hitler 
about 750,000 men so far, the Red 
Army losing probably about 400,000. 

The Fifteenth Month has inscribed 
another page in the book entitled “Rus- 
sian Glory.” It is a tragic page, but 
it is not the last... . 


TO AN AMERICAN ARTIST 


(Continued from page 27) 


smashed and burnt everything when 
forced out. 

One could see broken looms and spin- 
ning-wheels, sieves and pitchers lying 
outside the houses; mute evidence of 
last efforts of the people to save some- 
thing from the wreckage of their homes. 
Most pathetic of all lay a rag doll, 
sadly wrinkled and worn. Where was 
her lost owner now? Where were the 
owners of this house? What had Hit- 
ler done with them? Their stories 
differ, but have one uniform point of 
resemblance—the ghastliness of their 
fate. The desolate ruin is the setting 
of what tragic histories! I wanted to 
make a picure of these mournful relics 


of lives trampled and defiled. And I 
was making a few studies for this 
gruesome—‘‘Life,” when a signaller 
ran up and insisted on my taking shel- 
ter. Shells were bursting quite close 
now. 

At the dugout a party of artillery- 
men were gathered around a young 
fellow playing soft, dreamy airs that 
reminded me of Dvorak: This was 
Gudin, an artilleryman noted for 
bravery far above the average. An hour 
later I was at work on a drawing of 
him. 

He agreed readily to sit, took an 
easy, graceful pose without the slight- 
est unnaturalness or strain. I under- 
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FOR: 
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VICTORY 


stood then what a difficult job I had 
undertaken for in that soft, almost 
girlish young face and clear, light- 
colored, thoughtful eyes I could find 
no traces of the fighter’s life of hard- 
ship; no suggestion that this was a 
man who had smashed enemy armored 
cars and emerged victor from conflicts 
with German tanks, Soft melodies of 
refrains he had sung still haunted me. 
As evening was drawing on, his bat- 
tery smashed up German dugouts. 

Dusk was thickening when the ter- 
rible news was brought to me—Gudin 
was killed. Long had the infuriated 
enemy sought Gudin’s battery and at 
last one of their shells had snapped the 
thread of that splendid young life. 

Long and vainly did German shells 
continue to outrage the silence of the 
moonlit woods. The grey horse I was 
riding gave an impatient switch of his 
tail at every explosion and ambled 
cautiously and mistrustfully over the 
yielding snow crust. At my shoulder 
swung my haversack containing my 
sketchbook with the portrait of this 
youth who had laid down his life in 
all its freshness and beauty for his 
country. 

Our place is at the Front among the 
fighters. To paint them, reveal and ex- 
press the fullness of their lives, to con- 
vey to the world the depth of their 
humanity which is inseparable from 
the unquenchable thirst for vengenace 
on their country’s enemies—this is the 
noble task confronting the artists of 
the USSR and of Great Britain, the 
United States and of all countries that 
are fighting for the triumph of democ- 
racy, the dignity of the individual and 
the security of each nation’s culture and 
the advance of all. 
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LIUDMILA PAVLICHENKO 


(Continued from page 10) 


parade by so unconcernedly. Finally 
the scout tried his last trick. A dum- 
my of a German soldier, in full uni- 
form and even with a rifle in position, 
was raised and dangled before me. 
Then I knew that my man was there. 
I kept the spot covered but held my 
fire. The puppeteer now felt safe. He 
put his field glass to his eye. I shot at 
the flash of the lens. And that one had 
his last look at Soviet soil. 

Yes, it is dangerous work, but 
things went better as I got used to 
the fire and German tactics. I have 
been wounded four times, twice rather 
heavily. I carry a scar, over the bridge 
of my nose, from the fourth wound, 
which I received during the evacuation 
of Sevastopol. In addition to the four 
wounds I suffered shell-shock which 
temporarily affected my hearing, but 
I was able to take treatments right on 
the front lines, and stayed in action. 

Odessa and Sevastopol will remain 
in my memory forever. We defended 
Odessa till October. Then orders 
came to evacuate. We took positively 
everything with us aboard ship. The 
airmen took all the old airplane parts 
they could carry with them, and the 
cavalry took even old horseshoes. So 
we went aboard and started for Se- 
vastopol. 

Much has been written about Se- 
vastopol. The history of wars can show 
nothing to compare with its defense. 
We were but one Russian to every 
ten Germans. Fifteen hundred planes 
flew over the long-suffering town every 
day. The air shook with incessant 
cannonading, exploding shells and 
bombs. The sun was blotted out by 
clouds of dust and earth. We hadn’t 
enough shells or food, but we hung on. 
The city had ceased to be—there was 
nothing save a heap of ruins—but still 
we hung on, battling from our stand 
on the ruins, shooting from behind 
every building, every elevation or 
mound. 

Not a clod of Sevastopol ground 
was given up without a fierce fight— 
not a step did we retreat without or- 
ders! We mowed down the Hitlerites 
like ripe grain. Drunk with blood as 
with vodka they swept headlong to 
death. Fresh German divisions were 
driven in to take the place of those 
fallen—there was no end to them! 
The Germans had to pay a high price 
—too high—for the heaps of brick and 
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ash, the ruin that was once Sevastopol. 

Our 150 snipers alone accounted 
for a 1,080 of them. By that time I 
had trained a considerable number of 
snipers. Up to now I have trained 
eighty snipers and their combined 
score is well over the two thousand 
mark, 

By that time even the Germans 
knew of me. With their German stu- 
pidity they tried to bribe me. Their 
radios blared into our lines: “Liud- 
mila Pavlichenko come over to us. 
We will give you plenty of chocolate 
and make you a German officer.” 
When they got no answer to that, 
they turned to threats. Their last mes- 
sage to me was: “Liudmila Pavli- 
chenko, you will not escape us. When 
we catch you we will tear you in 309 
pieces.” They even knew my score! 

They might have known that they 
would not have that opportunity. Ten 
Germans managed to ambush a com- 
rade of mine, Nikolai Koval. They 
didn’t get him alive. He blew himself 
up with a hand grenade and took six 
of the fascist beasts with him. 

Now I have come to America, the 
country which my people admire as 
one of the most advanced and demo- 
cratic countries of the world. We are 
proud to be united with the American 
people in the fight against fascism. 

There is a long tradition of friend- 
ship between our two countries. The 
United States and the Soviet Union 
have never fought against each other. 
This friendship must be deepened and 
strengthened after Hitlerism has been 
defeated by our common efforts. I 
think our country has understood 
America better than America has un- 
derstood us. Our people have always 
been interested in the Americans, in 
studying their history and their life. 
I have studied quite a lot of American 
history myself, and I do not feel 
strange here. 

I have come to your country as the 
representative of Soviet youth. I hope 
my visit may have some useful re- 
sults. I am troubled to be idle now 
when everything and everyone is re- 
quired by my country in the fight 
against the Hitlerites. I am impatient 
to be back. Later, when peace comes, 
I want to visit your beautiful country 
and see many things there is no time to 
see now—and enjoy myself a little— 
and get to know your people better. 


There isn’t time now. Perhaps then 
your people will get to know me bet- 
ter, too. Now I am looked upon a little 
as a curiosity, a subject for newspaper 
headlines, for anecdotes. In the Soviet 
Union I am looked upon as a citizen, 
as a fighter, as a soldier for my coun- 
try. Yes, I am impatient to be back. 
I have 309 Hitlerites on my score. 
But the score is not finished, my work 
is not over. 


In closing I have a special message 
for American women. I would like 
them to know first about our mothers. 
Soviet mothers love their children 
enormously. I know how much my 
mother loves me—and yet she writes 
to me: “I want to see you more than 
anything—but don’t come home un- 
til you come with victory.” And 
when their sons are killed our mothers 
do not stop to mourn—they work all 
the harder. Soviet mothers send their 
sons to the front, and if necessary their 
daughters too, without tears in their 
eyes. They know that it is necessary. 
While women are not regularly a 
part of our armed forces, many are 
fighting in one way or another. There 
are many, many cases where mothers 
whose sons are at the front become 
guerrilla fighters. 

Our women were on a basis of 
complete equality long before the war. 
From the first day of the Revolution 
full rights were granted the women 
of Soviet Russia. One of the most im- 
portant things is that every woman 
has her own specialty. That is what 
actually makes them as independent 
as men. Soviet women have complete 
self-respect, because their dignity as 
human beings is fully recognized. 
Whatever we do, we are honored not 
just as women, but as individual per- 
sonalities, as human beings. That is a 
very big word. Because we can be fully 
that, we feel no limitations because of 
our sex. That is why women have so 
naturally taken their places beside men 
in this war. We have a tradition, too, 
to live up to. There was Durova, the 
Russian woman guerrilla, who fought 
against Napoleon’s invading armies in 
1812, and Dasha Sevastopolskaya who 
fought in the heroic defense of Sevas- 
topol in 1854-55. So in today’s war 
our women have carried on these tra- 
ditions—and added something. The 
names of many of them have already 
been immortalized — Lisa Chaikina, 
Tanya (Zoya) Kosmodemianskaya, 
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Maria Baida, Nina Onilova, Valya 
Phillipova—and scores of others. Our 
women have proved that we can mas- 
ter machines and technique as well as 
men can, that we can have as much 
will and determination as men can, 
that we can kill our enemies as well 
as men can. It seems strange to many 
Americans that women go into battle. 
They seem to think the war _ has 
changed them into some strange kind 
of creature between a man and a wo- 
man. But we are still feminine beings. 
We can still wear nice clothes and have 
polished fingernails—in the proper 
time and place. We remain women and 
human beings as before. The war has 
made us tougher, that’s all. 

Women behind the lines have al- 
most entirely taken the place of men 
at machines. They are locksmiths, 
turners, locomotive engineers, miners. 
Now they do all the things that used 
to be men’s specialties—and they even 
manage to increase productivity 500 
to 1,000 per cent. They know they are 
working as we are all working for 
our victory, for our army, for our 
freedom. 

And on behalf of all these Russian 
women fighting in our common cause, 
I express the wish that American wom- 
en should replace the men at the ma- 
chines as our women do, that Ameri- 
can women should understand as our 
women do that their sons and husbands 
at the front are fighting for universal 
freedom. That they should hurry and 
help defeat our common enemy—and 
do away with Hitlerism—and that.such 
help can come only through opening 
the Second Front! American women 
must understand that if the Second 
Front is not opened now, the United 
States will face much greater suffering 
and losses later. 


MOTHER FEDOSIA 
(Continued from page 21) 


“And this is Grigory, a sober man 
like his father. He is the chairman 


of our collective farm. Surprised, 
aren't you? Looks too young. But he’s 
got a good head on his shoulders. He 
was studying to be an agronomist, when 
the Germans made war on us. Now 
he’s at the front. 

“Here are the twins Nikolai and 
Alexander. Even the war couldn’t sepa- 
rate them. They are tankists, in the 
crew of the same tank. They are 
clever, but all our young people are 
clever these days, real professors. Not 
like in the old days. 
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“And this is my daughter Lena. 
She’s studying to be a doctor. 

“It is lonely without them. I some- 
times cry my eyes out. It is no use 
hiding it. But you can’t expect to 
keep them home these days. 

“T bore six and reared six and I am 
proud that all six are defending their 
country.” 

“TI bore six and reared six.” There 
was something powerful and profound 
in these words, and in the pride with 
which she spoke them. 

Now she was mothering these Red 
Army men. She had served them well. 


‘In the fierce January frosts she had 


tended the wounded and hid them in 
her house. The Germans had entered 
her village. Though they had not 
stayed long they had fingered every- 
thing, rifled her clothes chest and 
crawled into her cellar. Yet she had 


outwitted them, and had found ways 
of hiding our wounded and getting 
them, and had even butchered her 

When the guerrillas camped in her 
village, she had kept her stove going 
day and night baking and cooking for 
them, and had even butchered her 
cow. She had repaired their felt boots 
and gloves. 

Now, too, she wasn’t idle a moment. 
She washed the men’s clothes at the 
river in the morning. In the evening 
she planted potatoes. Sometimes she 
cooked and baked bread for the men 
until dawn. 

As we spoke there was a roar and the 
log houses seemed to heave. The old 
woman smiled: “Our guns!” she said 
with pride. “Oh, if they only drive 
the Germans back. And they will drive 
them back!” Her voice was firm and 
confident. 


Women’s Tractor Brigade 
By ANNA BRODOLINA 


T was during the Winter, after 

the Germans had begun to be 
pushed back westward. ‘The roar of 
artillery could still be heard and Ger- 
man planes still raided nearby kolk- 
hozes. 

We rigged up a temporary repair 
shop in a cattle pen. We worked day 
and night, under the most trying con- 
ditions. Our aim was to rehabilitate 
the first Shakhovskaya Machine and 
Tractor Station so that it could serve 
the collective farms in liberated dis- 
tricts in the Moscow region. 

The kolkhoz, whose cattle pen we 
were using as our repair shop, had been 
quite completely demolished. We sal- 
vaged what we could of the twisted 
wreckage and brought to it the best of 
the damaged tractors and trailers. Ev- 
erything had to be rebuilt. The work 
had to be carried on despite lacks and 
hardships. In the cattle pen where 
we did it all the snow sifted in and 
the wind howled. When we needed 
a special part, we sent someone to 
rummage on the fields that only a 
short while ago had been battlegrounds. 
But we worked on, forgetting rest. 

Because of the zeal and aptitude of 
our girls, our director suggested form- 
ing a women’s tractor brigade. I was 
appointed the brigade leader. 

When spring came the most urgent 
repairs had been finished. With the 
newly fixed machines our brigade wen 
out to plow the land. ‘ 

At first the work did not go smooth- 


ly. Our best tractor driver, Zina 
Stuchaus, was splendid. But others 
failed to come up to their norms 
though it was clear that they were do- 
ing their best. 

We called a meeting. Zina Stu- 
chaus explained her methods. And we 
analyzed the shortcomings of the oth- 
ers. This helped and there was con- 
siderable improvement. At last there 
was only one girl, Sharova, who 
couldn’t keep up with the others. Her 
machine would stall and someone 
would have to stop and help her. 

But it was clear that she was mak- 
ing every effort. In our farm news- 
paper, The Fighting Page, we praised 
her for her efforts. And this encour- 
aged her so that what had seemed 
impossible for her to do before, be- 
came easy. Soon she was up to the 
mark, - 

The older farmers said that though 
we were girls and working with re- 
paired machines, we were doing better 
than the regular staff of men had done 
before. 

In the days before the war, as soon 
as the tractor drivers had finished the 
spring sowing, they had no thoughts 
but of their holidays. But this year no 
one even mentioned vacations. Right 
after sowing we began working the 
fallow land. And after that we be- 
gan preparing for harvest. Whenever 
any one flagged we told each other 
stories of the tankists at the front and 
then we went to work with new vigor. 
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Five BIG Little Books 


By Clifford T. McAvoy 
SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


A full and up-to-the-minute account of the or- 
ganization and functions of Soviet trade unions, 
their place in the economic and social set-up, 
their cultural activities, their part in the war 
effort. 5c, postpaid. 





by Alvah Bessie 


THE SOVIET PEOPLE 
AT WAR 





How the Red Army and the people on the home 
front work together, Soviet collective farms 
and scorched earth—guerrilla warfarc—all that 
makes up the Soviet people’s war magnificently 
told by Alvah Bessie, noted novelist and Lin- 
coln Brigade veteran. 48 pages, 10c, postpaid. 


by Corliss Lamont 


SOVIET RUSSIA versus 
NAZI GERMANY 


Large first edition sold out. Corliss Lamont has 
added a new preface and several revisions to the 
second edition of this informative pamphlet, 48 
pages. 10c, postpaid. 





With an Introduction 


by Joseph E. Davies 





Former Ambassador to USSR 


THE AMERICAN-ANGLO- 
SOVIET ALLIANCE 


Containing the texts of the Anglo-Soviet Mutual 
Aid Pact and of the Roosevelt-Molotov Lend- 
Lease agreement, Molotov’s rcport to the session 
of the Supreme Soviet called to ratify the agree- 
ment and other important documentary material 
and comment. 5c, postpaid. 


MOLOTOV PAPER ON 
NAZI ATROCITIES 


The full official text of the Molotov paper giving 
the evidence of the atrocitics perpetrated by 
the Nazi occupation troops. 5c, postpaid. 


a 
Publications of THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON SOVIET RELATIONS. 
* 


Special rates on lots of 10 copies or more 
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Get a copy for yourself — 


buy copies for your friends. 


CAPT. SERGEI N. 
KOURNAKOFF’S 


great book on the Red Army. 


RUSSIA’S 
FIGHTING 
FORCES 


269 pages, maps, 
only 50c per copy 
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Studying Russian? THESE STANDARD 
TEXTS WILL FILL YOUR NEEDS. 


New Soviet Master- 
piece in Popular 


Science. 





A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


1 A manual for the reading, writing and speak- 
= ing of Russian. Practical for both classroom 
use and home study. The author teaches Russian 
in a College in Edinburgh. $2.00 postpaid. 


KEY TO NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


2 A book of exercises to go with the New 
= Russian Grammar. Helpful in acquiring the 
language more quickly. $1.50 postpaid. 


FIRST RUSSIAN READER 
by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


3 Intended for use at a very early stage in the 
"= study of the Russian language. Most of the 
stories are taken from Russian readers for school 
children but there is nothing juvenile in the 
excerpts chosen. $1.25 postpaid. 


ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN READER 
by GEORGE Z. PATRICK, PH.D. 


4 The author is Associate Professor of Russian 
" in the University of California. The book 
contains carefully selected stories of Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky and Chekhov abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. $1.25 postpaid. 


POCKET ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


5 , This book is clearly printed, in two columns. 
" It is in pocket size for convenience in carry- 
ing when traveling. Over 8,000 English terms 
are given in their Russian equivalents. Valuable 
in study, in reading, and in travel. Clothbound 
—only 75¢ postpaid. 


POCKET RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


& This book is clearly printed, in two columns. 

* It is in pocket size for convenience in carry- 
ing when traveling. Over 8,000 Russian terms 
are given in their English equivalents. Valuable 
in study, in reading, and in travel. Clothbound— 
only 75¢ postpaid. 


HOW MAN 
BECAME A 
GIANT 


by M. ILIN 
and E. SEGAL 


) With many illustrations. 

The latest book by the 
famous Soviet children’s 
writer, M. Ilin and his col- 
laborator. A _ story history 
of how man, aided by sci- 
ence, made himself a giant. 
$2.00 postpaid. 
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‘This map specially prepared by The Magazine “SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY™ 114 East 42nd Strast, N.Y.C. 


This reproduction lacks two of the colors and is only about 
a seventh of the size of the magnificent new 


WALL MAP OF THE USSR 


which you can obtain free with a year’s subscription 


F |" HIS new, up-to-date. map 

of the Soviet Union fills a 
long felt need for a clear and 
authentic large scale map of 





ing its Pacific coastlines and its 
neighbor position to Alaska; 
boundaries with neighboring 
countries and between the sep- 


44 x 28 inches, 4 colors. 
Shows resources, indus- 


trial centers, railroad 


our Soviet ally. It is in four 
colors, 44 x 28 inches, printed 


by the famous map-makers, C. 
S. Hammond and Co. 





lines, political divisions, 


boundaries, etc. 


arate Union republics; and all 

other important features. 
Printed on durable stock the 

map can be framed, mounted 








The map contains all points 
of importance in the Soviet Union; loca- 
tions of industrial resources, indicated by 


or pinned to the wall, or kept 
rolled up for reference. Invaluable for fol- 
lowing world news. 


symbols; new industrial centers, including 


The supply of this beautiful and useful 
Magnitogorsk, in the Urals, Kuznetsk in 


map is limited. To make sure of getting 
Siberia, etc.; important regions in Soviet your copy send in your subscription, new 
Central Asia, the Soviet Pacific coasts show- or renewal, today. 
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